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H. D. Bucsee is a young artist of Clarendon, Texas. 


EvizanetH Witus DeHurr, wife of the head of the government Indian 
scliool in Santa Fe, is the author of two books of Indian folk-tales, and several 
books for children. She is a descendant of the Galphins, and spent much of her 
childhood in the Carolina country of which she has written. 


The poem by James Feipteman, of New Orleans, who was formerly asso- 
ciated with the Double Dealer, will appear in a book of poems by him which 
is to be published in the near future. 


J. Everts Harry, author of The XIT Ranch, is associated with the history 
department of the University of Texas. He is at present working on a biography 
of Colonel Goodnight. 


Rutu Hexter /ives in Dallas. 


Epona Ewinc KEttey, of Waco, short-story writer and playwright, is a student 
of Texas history. 


H. T. Manue teaches at the University of Texas. Since the autumn of 1928 
he has had the financial assistance of the University of Texas Fund for Research 
in the Social Sciences in an investigation of problems relating to the education 
of Mexican children in Texas. He is the author of The Education of Mexican 
and Spanish-Speaking Children in Texas, amd other studies. 


Mary Marsnatu is a member of the art department of the College of In- 
dustrial Arts in Denton. 


S. D. Myres, J]R., @ contributing editor of the Southwest Review, is a profes 
sor in the Arnold School of Government at Southern Methodist University. 


Ricuarp J. Neutra, an Austrian by birth, came to America in 1923. He is 
recognized as a prominent American architect. He collaborated with R. M. 
Schindler on a project for the Palace of the League of Nations. He was the 
first American delegate to the International Congress of Modern Architects. A 
prolific lecturer as well, Mr. Neutra, who resides in Los Angeles, is noted for 
interpreting the art of America to Europe and Japan. 


Hitpa Perini is @ descendant of the Italian carpenter who built the first 
house in Natchitoches. She is a protégée of Mrs. C. G. Henry, whose planta 
tion near Natchitoches is a center of activity for Louisiana writers and artists. 


R. M. ScHInDLER is @ prominent architect of Los Angeles. An Austrian by 
birth, he received his training in Europe. He collaborated with Richard J. 
Neutra on a project for the Palace of the League of Nations, which was ex- 
hibited by the Deutscher Werkbund throughout Germany. 


Naomi Secu Tauvey is an editor and poet of Dallas. 


Atsert Epmunp TromBty, whose work has appeared before in the South- 
west Review, is a member of the faculty of the University of Missouri. 


Jupce O, W. lives in Fort Stockton. 
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SOUTHWESTERN BOOKS 
And Others 


HOMAGE TO THE PAST 
By Joun W. Bowyer 


Tue Carona Low-Country, dy Members of The Society for 
the Preservation of Spirituals. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 


HIS book is full of tinder: it invites argument. It is 
also an important book. In the fashion of a critical con- 
temporary, I should give it four stars—one for sheer 
beauty as a book, another for its inclusion with musical scores of 
fifty spirituals of the Gullah Negro, a third for the delightful 
albeit non-professional, nearer-Horace-than-Mencken style, and 
a fourth for the suggestion of a message which simple, dignified 
old Charleston has for an America tired of and disillusioned by 


a not-to-be-trusted industrial prosperity. 


This volume is lacking in the ob- 
jectivity and perspective of literature. 
The authors refer even to the spirit- 
uals as valuable for furnishing a chap- 
ter in social history. This, then, is a 
popularization of the history of the 
Low-Country of South Carolina that 
has Charleston for its capital. There 
are lucid descriptions, interesting old 
family legends, beautiful line and 
color prints, poems, and, as the raison 
@étre, the spirituals themselves. The 
collaborators are the direct heirs of 
those who made the history—of the 
Ravenels, Rutledges, Pinckneys, Hey- 
wards, Middletons. 

At times there is a pitching of the 
Carolina tents over against those of 
New England in the attempt to correct 
the emphasis in history texts written 
and published in New England. Born 
of contention, the volume does not re- 


sort, however, to calling names, except 

in its poetry. There is this instance 

of the skilled art which no Georgian 

or Carolinian should miss: 

They oughta of got that white trash, Sher- 
man, I swear— 


The ol’ boll-weevil—I’d of fed him Paris 
green. 


To me, the best chapters are “The 
Story of the Low-Country” by Alfred 
Huger, “The Negro in the Low- 
Country” by DuBose Heyward, and 
“The Negro Spiritual” by Robert W. 
Gordon. “The Story of the Low- 
Country” traces the first settlements 
and the beginning and development of 
the plantation system, a development 
so intensive and so successfully adapted 
to the production of indigo, rice, and 
cotton that land became the chief 
wealth, and the development of a 
landed aristocracy with both plantation 
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and Charleston mansions was inevita- 
ble. Good management, aided by the 
introduction of slaves in quantity, in- 
creased the wealth of the landowners, 
and their success kept them and their 
families on the land. There was thus 
little emigration and, but for the 
slaves, little immigration. Hence the 
Low-Country stock remained intact 
and thoroughly English. The result 
was a people essentially different from 
their neighbors, a people successful 
enough to be unimpressed by wealth 
and courteous enough to be mindful 
of the rights of others, even of their 
slaves. 

All the contributors write of the 
greatness of Charleston in the past 
tense. Its success and history are its 
tradition. To the outsider, this constant 
dwelling on the past appears as an 
obsession. One thinks of Massachusetts 
and her Pilgrims, or of Oklahoma and 
her Indians, or of Texas and her cow- 
boys, or of Virginia and her presi- 
dents. To the outsider, any people 
claiming a tradition are a people liv- 
ing in the past. 

Despite apostrophes to the era of 
indigo, rice, and sea-island cotton, 
tilled by black bondmen, the authors 
of this symposium do something which 
marks them as philosophers as well as 
historians. They find elements in the 
old Charleston civilization which in 
some fashion ought to be embodied 
in the civilization of America. As 
Thomas R. Waring explains the idea, 
Charleston developed a culture of 
beauty and of a certain grandeur 
“which has left its mark and made a 
tradition that may, perhaps in some 
transformation, appear long hence as 
a principal element in the life stream 
of the American people.” These vir- 
tues which America may learn are: 
“the shining virtue of beauty”, some- 
thing of which survives in the gardens, 
as of Magnolia and Middleton Place, 


in the architecture, and in the quiet 
simplicity of life; the virtue of a sim- 
ple philosophy; and the virtue of reli- 
gious dignity, with its emphasis on 
“gentleness and serenity”, on “utter 
devotion to home and family”, on 
marriage as an unbreakable sacrament. 

Disseminating Charleston tradition 
is not the prime aim of this volume, 
since the obvious intent was to give 
the geographical, cultural, and histor- 
ical background necessary for the un- 
derstanding of the Gullah spirituals, 
Nevertheless, I wish that the purpose, 
bent as it is, had been twisted as well 
-—to include a chapter on Low-Coun- 
try architecture (inside and outside) 
and a chapter on contemporary life in 
the city. Also, I should like to have 
answers to several questions raised by 
the book itself. Why have cotton mills 
gone to Columbia but not to Charles 
ton? Why does Savannah grow indus- 
trially and gradually replace Charles- 
ton as a port? What was the economic 
significance of the Charleston earth- 
quake? Is present Charleston called 
anemic in the statement that the 
plantation system “was essentially 
aristocratic and it was nourished, there- 
fore, from a social sub-soil which was 
doomed to exhaustion’? 

If it be contended that the Low- 
Country tradition was narrow, one 
must recall that in the relatively small 
city there were a library, the first 
museum of natural history in North 
America, a stage with a history of its 
own, and a city college founded 
shortly after the Revolution. Educa- 
tion was looked after. Music was culti- 
vated. Artists were encouraged. 

That the Low-Country has little lit- 
erature is explained by one collabo 
rator on the assumption that the peo- 
ple made an art of living. A com- 
parison is suggested with eighteenth- 
century England. Should not the 
whole story include the fact that for 
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a long while Charleston merely imi- 
tated England? the fact that the large 
number of Negroes made impossible a 
realistic literature with the usual re- 
form basis? the fact that oratory, to 
the aristocrat, required in earlier days 
less apology than other forms of litera- 
ture? and the fact, finally, that au- 
thors, magazines, and books are likely 
to make a literary center of the city 
where books and dictionaries are 
printed? 

So far as the spirituals are concerned, 
this volume is to be catalogued as folk- 
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lore, with cowboy ballads and folk 
songs and stories of folk heroes. The 
close study of these songs, which re- 
ceive so much attention these days, and 
of the people who sang these songs, 
and then of people who are like the 
people who sang them, is bound to 
result in a literature thoroughly Ame:- 
ican in a way that very little literature 
written in America thus far has been. 
Is it not auspicious that DuBose Hey- 
ward is the authority who contributes 
the chapter on “The Negro in the 
Low-Country”? 


By J. Frank Dosir 


NarraTiveS oF THE Trans-Mississipp1 Frontizr. (Reprinted.) Edited by 
Carl L. Cannon. Princeton University Press, Princeton, New Jersey: 


A Journat or THE Santa Fe Expepition Unper Coronet Donipnan, dy 


Jacob S. Robinson. 


Route Across THE Rocxy Mountains, 4y Overton Johnson and William H. 


Winter. 


Tue Past anp PresENT oF THE Pixe’s Peak Recions, dy Henry 


Villard. 


Tue Emicrant’s Guipe To Cairornia, 4y Joseph E. Ware. 
Hee.-Fry Time in Texas, 5y John Warren Hunter. Frontier Times, Bandera, 


Texas. 


Six Feet Six, 4y Bessie Rowland James amd Marquis James. The Bobds-Merrill 


Comrany, Indianapolis. 


Texas Tras, 5y Harry Williams. Naylor Printing Company, San Antonio. 
Inpian Wars oF Ipano, Sy Ross Arnold. Caxton Printers, Caldwell, Idaho. 
Brack Exx Speaks, dy John G. Neihardt. William Morrow and Company, 


New York. 


Tue Pony Express, 5y Arthur Chapman. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
Catirornia SPANisH AND INDIAN Piace Names, 4y Kelly McNary. Wetzel 


Publishing Company, Los Angeles. 


HE reprinting of books is only a 

little less old than the art of 
printing itself, but the reprinting of 
Western Americana in popular-priced 
individual volumes has been distinctly 
neglected. Now, under the editorship 
of Carl L. Cannon, who was at one 
time a reporter on the Galveston 


Tribune, who acted for years as Chief 
of Acquisitions for the New York 
Public Library, and who has recently 
joined the staff of the Yale Univer- 
sity Library in the same capacity, the 
Princeton University Press has under- 
taken to remedy the deficiency. In 
selecting books for reprinting Mr. 
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Cannon seems to be guided by the 
rarity of the volume as well as by the 
demand for it. As a general rule this 
is a sound principle, but those who 
know both the intrinsic value of rare 
books and the prices that rare books 
bring recognize the fact that the val- 
ues imposed by collectors are fre- 
quently out of all proportion to es- 
sential values. 

For instance, although Joseph E. 
Ware’s The Emigrant’s Guide to Cali- 
fornia, printed in 1849 to sell to the 
hordes rushing west to dig for gold, 
may have established at some auction 
a price running into hundreds of dol- 
lars, it is not an interesting book, and 
aside from what is generally known, 
does not contain much information 
that is of real value to any kind of 
historian. Its rarity has very largely 
determined its price. I am glad that 
it is reprinted and I am glad to own 
a copy of it. I had rather have this 
reprint than the original, for the edi- 
tor, Professor John Caughey, has in 
his introduction reviewed the entire 
class of guide books to the West and 
has provided illuminating notes on 
such subjects as oxen, dug-outs, and 
pickles made out of “prairie peas’. 
Nothing is more essential to such re- 
prints as these than good indexes. The 
indexes to the series are made on a 
sensible basis; but the sensible prin- 


ciples are perhaps not extended to 
enough particulars. In one volume, 
for example, I find “geese”, “goats”, 
“fandango”, and “prairie dogs” listed, 
but I do not find in the same index 
“rawhide”, about which the book it- 
self contains some valuable data and 
which was a very important article in 
the West. Ware’s Guide, as I have 
said, has a fine note on oxen, but the 
index to the volume does not list 


“oxen’’, 


Seventy-five years ago newspapers 
did not send representatives to report 
every dog fight in the country. But 
the rush to the Pike’s Peak gold region 
in 1859 was far from being a dog 
fight. The Cincinnati Daily Commer- 
cial had sufficient enterprise to send a 
correspondent to the center of excite- 
ment. He was a young German named 
Henry Villard, who later married the 
daughter of the fanatical Aboliticnist, 
William Lloyd Garrison, and begat 
the present editor of The Nation. 
The reporter was as devoid of a sense 
of humor as is his editorial son, but 
he was a faithful recorder, and the 
volume made up of his observations, 
The Past and Present of the Pike's 
Peak Gold Regions, is a valuable his- 


tory. 


The only one of the four volumes 
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reprinted by the Princeton University 
Press that can be said to have charm 
is Jacob S. Robinson’s A Journal of 
the Santa Fe Expedition Under Col- 
onel Doniphan. Doniphan’s unsup- 
ported entrance into Mexico, through 
E] Paso, during the Mexican War, his 
capture of Chihuahua City and then 
his hard march eastwatd to join Tay- 
lor at Monterrey, all the time with- 
out a commissary and without a cent 
of pay for his Missouri fighters—not 
military soldiers—affords a narrative 
equal in dramatic and picturesque 
qualities to the conquest by Cortez or 
the war for Texas independence. But 
it was not with the military aspects of 
the expedition that this chronicler 
Robinson, a private volunteer, was 
concerned. The enormous onions 


growing at Albuquerque, the lobo 


wolves that during the night pulled 
down horses on the Journey of Death, 
and the bells of the church at Juarez 
were more interesting to him. 


Overton Johnson and William H. 
Winter left Independence, Missouri, 
in 1843, and went to Oregon; then 
they went down into California, 
whence they returned to “the United 
States” and put into print what they 
had seen. If they had not seen any- 
thing else besides a fight between a 
bull and a bear, a Mexican fandango, 
a rodeo of thousands of mustangs, and 
a caballero dragging a cowhide at the 
horn of his saddle to use as money— 
all in California—their narrative would 
be worth reading. 


“More than once I have had occa- 


BOOKS ABROAD 
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Foreign Books 


Issued by the University of Oklahoma Press, 
Norman, Oklahoma 
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information which you collect here.”"—John William Rogers, Editor 


Southwest Press, Dallas, Texas. 


“|. . a splendid periodical which will be of much help to us.’’— 
Mary Holt Snobarger, Librarian, Texas College of Mines, El Paso. 


“|. . your magazine is one of the few ways to keep pace with the 
latest developments.”"—Professor John T. Reid, Rice Institute. 
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sion to note the work being done by 
J. Marvin Hunter, editor of Frontier 
Times, at Bandera—one of the most 
picturesque towns in Texas. Without 
adequate facilities, he makes books, 
and while running a country news- 
paper he issues his scrap-book monthly 
magazine, the circulation of which 
would astonish a metropolitan editor. 
Hunter has reprinted, in paper-bound 
form, such items as A. J. Sowell’s 
Bigfoot Wallace and the lives of Ben 
Thompson and John Wesley Hardin. 
He began his bookmaking by issuing 
The Trail Drivers of Texas. Not long 
ago he brought out a compilation of 


narratives about the famous Texas 
ranger, Jack Hays. Now he has re- 
issued, with a biographical note, Heel- 
Fly Time in Texas, by his father, 
John Warren Hunter. The “heel- 
flies” were the home guards in South 
Texas during the Civil War. John 
Warren Hunter did not sympathize 
with the Secessionists and so went 
across the Rio Grande, where he took 
part in cotton trading. His employer 
sent him to Columbus, on the Colo- 
rado River, to get a pair of mules, 
His narrative has for the most part to 
do with the desperate characters he 
encountered on this trip. Several times 
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his life was at stake. We get from his 
narrative an insight into the way peo- 
ple of South Texas were living in 
cabins and in thickets, and a view of 
cotton smuggling into Mexico. 


Six Feet Six: The Heroic Story of 
Sam Houston, by Bessie Rowland 
James and Marquis James, is Marquis 
James’s The Raven rewritten for 
young readers. The Raven is too well 
known to require a review here. Cer- 
tainly in this refurbishment “Old 
Sam” stands six feet six, every inch a 
man. I do not see how any healthy 

who takes it up can fail to be 
enthralled by the narrative. It would 
not take a very learned historian to 
pick out faults of emphasis, but I 
must think that it is good for children 
to have and read such a book. 


For close to fifteen years now Harry 
Williams has been interviewing old- 
timers in Southwest Texas and print- 
ing their stories, first in “Cattle Clat- 
ter” in the San Antonio Express and 
then, during the last several years, in 
“Texas Trails”, a department he 
writes for the San Antonio Light. 
Texas Trails is a compilation of these 
stories. They range from the retell- 
ing of such events as the battle of 
Adobe Walls to the setting down of 
old-time folk yarns like that of the 
cowboy who woke up to discover a 
rattlesnake coiled upon his chest and 
then, under the necessity of remaining 
quiet, dropped back to sleep. Per- 
haps the best stories have to do with 
saddle horses. Rangers, longhorns, sher- 
iffs, bandits, Indians, and the like af- 
ford the main themes of the narratives. 
The format of the book, which was 
manufactured in San Antonio, is un- 
usually pleasing to the eye. 


Indian Wars of Idaho, by R. Ross 
Arnold, is a small book evidently de- 


signed for regional reading, but two © 
long narratives in it would interest 
anybody anywhere. The first of these 
is the story of that noble chieftain of 
the Nez Percé tribe, Joseph, and his 
superb generalship against the United 
States Army—a generalship that the 
entire record of Indian warfare can 
hardly equal. The second story re- 
counts the killing of a Northwestern 
half-breed known as Bigfoot, and his 
dying confessions. The enormous in- 
terest I have in Bigfoot Wallace—in 
many ways the most highly flavored of 
all the old Texians—causes the word 
Bigfoot, in any connection, to mag- 
netize me, but had I never heard of 
the extraordinary frontiersman about 
whom both John C. Duval and A. J. 
Sowell wrote biographies I should still 
be engaged by Mr. Ross’s chapter on 
“The Killing of Bigfoot”. 

Black Elk Speaks—through John G. 
Neihardt—is not primarily history; 
it is the earnest, pathetic, and pro- 
found revelation of the spiritual na- 
ture of a warrior and Medicine Man 
of the Ogalla Sioux. In his modest 
way Mr. Neihardt says of this abso- 
lutely Indian book that he doubts if 
anything like it has ever “been done” 
before. I am sure that nothing like 
it has ever before been even attempted. 
The killing of a noble man or woman 
is a tragedy; but to take the soil they 
love from a whole people who belong 
to the soil as intimately as oaks belong 
to limestone hills, and to kill their 
souls, is infinitely more tragic. Black 
Elk’s bitterness towards the white peo- 
ple, the “Wasichus”, who wreaked this 
tragedy, is softened by age, and the 
tears of pathos are dried by years and 
years of weeping; but he never for- 
gets what was the inheritance of his 
people or ceases to question how he 
might have accomplished the salvation 
which his early visians called him to 
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accomplish. Old and blind, he is as by Wasichus who were crazy to get 


pathetic as Lear, but, concerned only ON? ss the sick for three a 
for his people and not at all for his spore, 


particular self, he is far nobler: 


All our people now were settling down 
in square, gray houses, scattered here and 
there across this hungry land, and around 
them the Wasichus had drawn a line to 
keep them in. The nation’s hoop was 
broken, and there was no center any 
longer for the flowering tree. The peo- 
ple were in despair. They seemed heavy 
to me, heavy and dark; so heavy that it 
seemed they could not be lifted; so dark 
that they could not be made to see any 
more. Hunger was among us often now, 
for much of what the Great Father in 
Washington sent us must have been stolen 


made over; but when I thought of my 
great vision, which was to save the na- 
tion’s hoop and make the holy tree to 
bloom in the center of it, I felt like 
crying, for the sacred hoop was broken 
and scattered. The life of the people was 
in the hoop, and what are many little 
lives if the life of those lives be gone? 


The visions that Black Elk had con- 
cerning the sacred hoop of his nation 
are too long and intricate for discus- 
sion here. As one reads these visions, 
one is reminded inevitably of the 
Apocalypse, but the similarity lies in 
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Outstanding Men of Affairs 


Comment On 


THE TEXAS WEEKLY 


R. E. L. SANER 

Prominent Texas Attorney and formerly President of the American 

Bar Association: 
“There are two papers I read from cover to cover—they are The Texas 
Weekly and Time. Both are unique in their class. I find your editorials 
in The Texas Weekly particularly interesting, basically sound, and cor- 


rectly reasoned out in the constructive and economic development of this 
state.” 


JOHN W. CARPENTER 
President of the Texas Power and Light Company and of Progressive 
Texans, Inc.: 


“Your publication fills an important place. . . . The information which it 
contains is interesting, your editorials are sound and constructive, and I 
take pleasure in telling you that I shall continue to be one of its interested 
readers.” 


JUDGE NELSON PHILLIPS 
Formerly Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Texas and now a 
inent Texas attorney: 


“My estimate of its worth is in some measure indicated by the fact that I 
preserve its issues for future reference. Its editor, Mr. Molyneaux, is in 
my view a publicist of superior rank and his views on public questions are 
always deserving of thoughtful consideration.” 


THE REVEREND ALFRED H. RABE, S. M. 
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something deeper than can be attained 
by conscious imitation, and the genius 
of Black Elk is so thoroughly of the 
Sioux and the Black Hills and the 
Yellowstone that we may be certain 
he never heard of the Revelations 
made to John. 

The book is illustrated by Standing 
Bear. Beyond all doubt John G. Nei- 
hardt selected and arranged what 
Black Elk said and beyond all doubt 
he translated much of the translation 
that the interpreter gave him. His 
art has added truth to the truth origi- 
nally expressed by Black Elk — for 
whose people he seems but a voice— 
and has contributed to the beauty and 
moving quality of that voice. 


“Yet,” concludes Arthur Chap- 
man, after having written his book on 
the history of The Pomy Express— 


“Yet,” despite the facts that the 
project lost hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to its operators, that it lasted 
only seventy-nine weeks before suc- 
cumbing forever to the telegraph, and 
that the words in the thirty thousand 
letters transported by it across the 
continent could hardly have equalled 
in mass the words that have been 
written about this mode of transporta- 
tion, 
the Pony Express was a success. Every 
newspaper reader who saw the headline, 
“By Pony Express”, found a dull world 
brightened. The idea of a chain of horse- 
men braving the dangers of the West, 
night and day, was something to quicken 
the imagination. Like Balzac, who on 
reading one of Cooper’s stories, exclaimed, 
“Oh, to be a red Indian!”, the fireside 
sitter on the Atlantic shore let himself 
soar in imagination across the prairies and 
over the mountains with the daring sad- 
dlemen of the “Pony”. ... 

The youngsters who took so gaily to 
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such an unheard-of task must have amazed 
even the dreamer, Russell, whom the 
world has to thank for a “failure” so 
glorious that it will be remembered for- 
ever. The riders of the Pony Express 
made that institution greater in reality 
than it could have been in the fond- 
est imaginings of the romanticist who 
planned it. 

The clattering hoofs of the “pony” and 
the sound of the rider’s horn aroused 
echoes which never can be stilled. 


Thus understanding and interpret- 
ing the significance of the Pony Ex- 
press, Mr. Chapman with a wealth of 
detail has pictured the two thousand 
miles of wilderness over which the 
riders raced, dotting in the relay sta- 
tions, painting in with red the Indians 
who tried to break the line, and pic- 
turing Congressmen and contractors 
behind the scenes as well as Pony Bob 
Haslam, Buffalo Bill, and other riders 
on the course. The story has been told 
before, but never so well or by one 
who had studied so much to prepare 
himself for the telling as has Mr. 
Chapman. The story will probably be 
told again, but whether it is told better 
or worse, the teller will be under last- 
ing obligations to the completeness 
with which Mr. Chapman has viewed 
the matter. The book is supplied with 
a bibliography and a very brief index. 


Miss McNary’s brief paper-bound 
brochure on California place names 
is a good thing done in a slipshod 
way. The author does not know Span- 
ish, and it would appear that she has 
not searched very long or very far for 
the correct interpretations of various 
Indian names. The book is apparently 
meant for the tourist trade. The sub- 
ject of place names in the Southwest, 
however, is one about which genuine 
research plus a sympathy for the pic- 
turesque could construct some fascin- 
ating and enlightening volumes. Will 
C. Barnes, who put the little herd of 
longhorn cattle into the Wichita Na- 


tional Forest Reserve, and wrote, with 
William MacLeod Raine, an excellent, 
readable historical book called Catéle, 
and who has a thorough understanding 
of the Southwest, has for nearly two 
years been working on the place names 
of Arizona. I am expecting that his 
study, when completed, will afford a 
model for such works. 


THE STORY OF THE 
CONQUEST 


By Mary Austin 


Conquistapor, 4y Archibald Mac- 
Leish. The Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston. 


MACLEISH, says 
the notice on the jacket of Con- 
quistador, in preparation for its writing 
spent the spring of 1929 in the Mexi- 
can Sierras, but no such curtailed so- 
journ in the country of his election 
accounts for the amazing vitality, the 
clarity and livingness of the work in 
hand. The feeling of Mexico is there, 
the high-keyed freshness and the im- 
memorial sense of time past, the all 
but incommunicable beauty and subtler 
things still, the sense of moving waters 
blue and green and gilt, which gives 
the mythical concept of the feathered 
serpent “in those waters where the low 
sun paces”. Of what the eye can 
teach of Mexico, Mr. MacLeish has 
missed nothing; but he has captured 
much more. Comguistador is one of 
the world’s great tales, the tale of the 
Spanish Conquest told through the 
reminiscences of Bernal Diaz, an old 
man, half forgetful, mumbling, but 
with certain sharp rifts of realism in 
the murk of time, without continuity 
but with darts of poignant recollec- 
tion. 

But as for us that returned from that 

westward country 
We could not lie in our towns for the 
sound of the sea 


We could not rest at all in our thoughts: 
we were young then. 
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It is impossible to find the phrases 
to describe this extraordinary resili- 


ence of recollection of the experience 


relived: 


The green look of the land and the girls 
with their arms like 

Harvest withes about the shocks of flowers 

And all laughing with words: and they 
brought us garlands... . 


Sun enough and a floor and the rushes dry: 

The rattle of wind in leaves: the sun’s 
shadow 

Cool in the corners of noon... 


Afterward they were blind with the raw 
blood 

They died slowly with much pain like 
serpents 

Our hands were lame with the sword when 
the thing was done... . 


And the girls they gave us for love with 
the scented hair 

The green light through the leaves: the 
slow awakening .. . 


And their loins were heavy with love and 
they laid them down 

Under the lids of their eyes as under a 
garment. 


The material for Conquistador is 
all taken from the book that Bernal 
Diaz, called del Castillo, wrote in the 
indignation and pride and passion of 
his aged heart. It describes the early 
expedition for Cuba, the expedition 
under Cortez in 1519; the voyage 
along the coast of Yucatan and the 
battles with the Mayas, the landing at 


San Juan de Ulna, the interview with 
the ambassadors of Montezuma, the 
burning of the ships—perhaps Cortez’s 
justification of that measure is the 
most poignant and sure passage in the 
whole poem—and all the death and 
madness and cruelty that followed: the 
Spaniards’ final march into the island 
city of Tenochtitlan, the Noche Triste, 
and the destruction of the town. All 
this is excellent material, but Mr. 
MacLeish has not held too rigidly to 
the transcription. The mood of the 
poem is lyrical rather than narrative; 
there is room for invention, character- 
ization—for the true Bernal Diaz to 
appear: an old man, somewhat em- 
bittered, swinging between pride and 
resentment. 


And we laid them a Christian siege with 
the sun and the vultures... 


And the whole thing was a very beautiful 
victory: 

And we squared the streets like a city in 
old Spain. 

And we built barracks and shops: and the 
church conspicuous. 

. Old... an old man sickened and 

near death 

And the west is gone now. 


The verse scheme is a terza, asson- 


anced and occasionally rhyming, but 
never rigidly; admirably adapted to 
the movement of action relived in 
tranquillity. As free in technique as 
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in conception, Conquistador is al- 
together an extraordinarily fresh and 
penetrating piece of work, which one 
has no hestitancy in calling quite the 
most successful piece of narrative 
verse, the most freely inspirational, 
that has been done in English. 


DERE MABEL 


By Puitie STEVENSON 


Lorenzo in Taos, dy Mabel Dodge 
Luhan. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 


LION-HUNTRESS, in a book 

written in the form of a letter 
to Robinson Jeffers (whom presum- 
ably she regards as her next potential 
lion—else why the device? ), tells her 
experiences with a mighty lion, D. H. 
Lawrence, whom she drew to Taos 


only to see him escape her “vampire 
love” by flight to Mexico and Europe, 
Others have called this a great book. 
To me, what greatness it possesses 
seems borrowed from the Lawrence 
letters that adorn and dignify its pages, 
One gathers that Lorenzo in Taos 
forms a part of her memoirs, the early 
and still unpublished volumes of which 
Lawrence read, and which made him 
“sick in his solar plexus, like death 
itself”. A dozen times he plead with 
her to change the names of real people, 
to assume anonymity and to disguise 
the locale—to sacrifice the local pub- 
licity-value of gossip so that the core 
of the work, “the most heart-destroying 
revelation of the American life-process 
that ever has or ever will be pro- 
duced”, might stand revealed. But she 
disobeyed him—at least in this volume 
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—to everyone’s loss. The author’s 
strongest motive seems to have been to 
identify herself, creditably or other- 
wise, with greatness, 

If you pine to know how many 
times Lawrence was unfaithful to his 
wife, what names he called the author 
and Leo Stein and Frieda and Witter 
Bynner and Osbert Sitwell, what pic- 
ture he painted on the door of the 
guest-house privy, or what he thought 
of his wife’s belly (pardon, I believe 
the word used is stomach); if you’re 
curious about what happens when emo- 
tionally unbalanced people get full of 
Taos Lightning, or how Jaime’s ama- 
teur psychotherapy caused Clarence to 
“murder” his pet bitch, or what Ma- 
bel’s friends look like naked, or what 
it’s like to be married to an Indian 
and to “seduce the soul” of a genius; 
if you’re interested in patter about 
Freud, the theories of Jung, and the 
neo-theosophy of Gurdjiev and Orage 
(American Humanism is unaccountably 
absent): then here is a book for you. 

It intends to be a book about Law- 
rence. But it is dominated by the por- 
trait of “a dynamic woman” in the 
change of life (so Mrs. Luhan charac- 
terizes herself), whose inner resources 
are so scant that she can only get the 
feel of living at all through “a kind 
of vampirism” which sucks energy 
from some vivid person of the op- 
posite sex, and whose curiously adoles- 
cent emotions (one thinks of Don 
Marquis’s Hermione at fifty) are be- 
trayed again and again by her attrac- 
tion to cults, her “fascination” when 
she hears about Jung and her dis- 
appointment at there being so few 


“thrills” in his books, her yearning to 


“have fun”, her complaint that she has 
“nothing to do”, her attempts to make 
a succession of frissons stand for a rich 
life, and her girlish conclusion that 
only “being in love” can cure her of 
her déseuvrement. The story tells 


how this unhappy, rootless, inert, but 
wilful female, by “joining herself to 
the central core” of Lawrence in far- 
off Italy, “willed” him to Taos in 
order that he might, through her as a 
medium, give living expression to a 
land whose beauty and power had up 
to that time remained inarticulate. 
Well, her will was done— at least 
part of it. Lawrence came. And she 
tried to “seduce his spirit”—a phrase 
puzzling to translate otherwise than: 
She tried to “make” him. She fawned 
to the point of dressing like his 
mother. She baked him bread, and he 
threw it in the fire. She made him a 
pink chair; he called it the Iron 
Maiden, never used it, gave it back to 
her. She was jealous of his wife, of 
Brett, of all who possessed the man’s 
confidence even momentarily. They 


grew jealous of her. And Lawrence 


was jealous of everybody and exploded 
into ferocious vituperation. A grand 
mess. Even the imperturbable Tony, 
her Indian husband, became involved. 
There were ugly quarrels, hasty sepa- 
rations, and incautious reunions. One 
day when Mabel proposed driving to 
see the Lawrences after a particularly 
nasty fight, wise Tony said to her, 
“You just want more trouble, don’t 
you?” And she answered, “Yes”. 
“But I do not,” Tony replied. 

She has done Tony well. One feels 
the “bronze Pharaoh”, as Lawrence 
called him, rooted in the earth of his 
fathers, his philosophy adequate as it 
was inarticulate. Frieda, too, comes out 
a sane person, though one feels the 
author’s contempt in the adjectives she 
applies to her—‘“healthy”, “hearty”, 
“animal”, “Gothic”, and (except from 
the sexual centre) “obtuse”—“a big 
rosy German”. As for Lawrence, 
though Mrs. Luhan labors most over 
him, her special relation to him loads 
with unconviction everything she says. 
Lawrence the superman with his 
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strange power over people, his mys- 
terious rapport with the elements, his 
“efluvium”, the born Son destined to 
raise himself to Fatherhood—one in- 
stinctively spits out all that and from 
the evidence rebuilds a Lawrence of 
one’s own. 

The man was unquestionably neu- 
rotic. He couldn’t endure anything. 
He must have been born with the most 
hypersensitive sense-organs that ever 
existed. Life, that must shout to most 
of us for recognition, drove him fran- 
tic with whispers. Direct stimuli must 
have thumped him like physical blows. 
He must forever be holding off these 
crowding impressions, admitting them 
bit by bit and in secret, adapting them 
to the inner environment by the little- 
understood alchemy of creation. Only 
thus could be endure their assault. If 
this was weakness, it resulted from ex- 
ceptional gifts, which, though in- 
dispensable to the artist, turned his 
personal life into a chaotic hell. He 
preferred, he said, to remain friendly 
at a distance. But Mabel wouldn’t 
have it. Again and again she sought 
him out, renewed the pressure upon 
him, repeated the futile battle. Is it 
any wonder he considered her a sym- 
bol of the terrible destroying Ameri- 
can female will, and ran away? At a 
distance, in his letters, he could speak 
with detachment of her “dauntless- 
ness”, but in her presence he couldn’t 
bear the weight of her inert and stub- 
born will. In the end he left for 
good, and Mabel, defeated, sought 
solace from a psychoanalyst. 

Part Five is the best of the book. 
Here, in his letters, Lawrence speaks 
almost without interruption. There 
are no interpolations, no apostrophes 
beginning “Now, Jeffers”, no analyses 
4 Ja Jung or Gurdjiev, but only Law- 
rence in his truest self, Lawrence the 
writer, 

Of course this part has nothing to 
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do with Lorenzo in Taos; Lorenzo was 
then in Europe. In fact, the title of 
the book labels a wish rather than a 
fact. One doubts whether Lawrence 
was ever wholly in Taos. He seemed 
to spend most of his time moving out. 
And what he did absorb there from 
the Indians, his hostess and her friends, 
the landscape, and that “queer or de- 
monish tension in the atmosphere” of 
New Mexico, he transferred, when he 
wrote it out, to Old Mexico. 

When it escapes the jargon of mod- 
ern cults, Mrs. Luhan’s writing is often 
vivid—especially so when she sets out 
to communicate the essential magic of 
the New Mexico landscape. Her nar- 
rative sense is good. Her technical 
equipment seems adequate for a book 
such as she explicitly intended. Yet 
one’s final thought about Lorenzo in 
Taos is that she has been content to 
use it to record tittle-tattle. A collec- 
tion of blazing jewels, Lawrence’s 
letters, have been placed in a setting 
of mud. Adobe mud, if you like. Taos 
adobe, capable of being moulded into 
beauty, solidity, and usefulness, but 
most often inert with the evil inert- 
ness of gossip, and formless with the 
pathetic formlessness of cultish intel- 
lectual processes, 

Puitip STEVENSON 


IN THE LAND OF 
COTTON AGAIN 


Tue Srrercu-perry Smite, dy 
Dorothy Scarborough. The Bobdbs- 
Merrill Company, Indianapolis. 
I* readers of Dorothy Scarborough’s 
In the Land of Cotton felt there 
was neither escape nor balm of Gilead 
in that story, they should read The 
Stretch-berry Smile. True, the ro- 
mantic escape in this instance is col- 
ored with touches of the melo- 
dramatic made serious by a dash of 
astringency and a hint of heroics— 
ambrosia and chili con carne in the 
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same dish. But there is meat on the 
menu, substantial and satisfying. 

The story centers in and about the 
cottonfields of Texas, but in its course 
it reaches out to New York and far 
away to the plains and cities of South 
America. It is the story of two talented 
and ambitious young people born to 
the hard lot of the poor tenant cotton- 
farmer portrayed by Miss Scarborough 
in her first novel. Instead of empha- 
sizing the tragedy of the broken lives 
of the elder generation, the author 
pictures in this plot the revolt and the 
victory of two of their children. 

Perla, of the “stretch-berry smile”, 
the one member of the labor-broken 
Flippen family who cherishes ambi- 
tions, and Britt Hefferline, her play- 
mate from childhood, equally talented 
and ambitious, have the leading réles 
in the drama. Colorful contrast and 
plot complications are woven into the 
web of the fabric through Corita Fair- 
field, the beautiful and pampered 
daughter of Judge and Mrs. Fairfield. 

It is the old, old triangle. Two 
women and one man: that is a comedy 
—if a man is telling the story. But 
here is no mere comedy of manners. 
The characters are distinctly drawn, 
even roughly hewn, and verge at times 
on caricature, as may be suggested by 
the very title of the story. Nor is 
Perla, in any sense, a “haggard Venus”. 
On the contrary, she is a “little bitsy”, 
undernourished, underprivileged strip- 
ling of a girl whose only attractive 
features are large, gray, “asking eyes”, 
and an engaging smile dubbed by her 
devoted brother, Jim, “that stretch- 
berry smile”. “You know—” he says, 
“those berries we children used to put 
in our chewing gum to make it pull 
out long.” 

By a coincidence not unlike one of 
Hardy’s, Miss Scarborough allows 
Perla to become the accidental and in- 
nocent cause of the breaking of Britt’s 


quixotic engagement to Corita. In the 
break Britt’s consuming love is sorely 
hurt and his pride deeply wounded. 
For a time he behaves like the “wild 
animal” which Mrs. Fairfield tells him 
he is. Within an hour he marries 
Perla—in spite—and they separate as 
madly within the day. Perla, in tragic 
agony, disappears for seven years, 
Meantime Britt works his way through 
the law school of the University of 
Texas and establishes himself in his 
profession. 

Finally Corita comes to Britt and 
rekindles the old flame. Perla, now 
established as a writer in New York, 
comes to Houston with every expecta- 
tion of the true lover’s reward. Britt 
is awakened suddenly to the real worth 
and great love of Perla, who again 
strikes a somewhat melodramatic note 
in her renunciation of love for the 
sake of the weaker Corita. And Britt 
acquiesces, “‘submissively, his body 
trembling so that he could hardly 
stand”, 

The Stretch-berry Smile is a story 
of escape, but at such a price as to 
cause one to wonder whether the game 
is worth the candle. To say so, how- 
ever, is not to say that the story is not 
well worth reading, for the book is 
unquestionably another of the tubes 
of color out of which the complete 
picture of life in the Southwest is 
being painted by her own artists, of 
whom Miss Scarborough is surely not 
one of the least. L. L. Crick 


ELISABET NEY 


Ney: DIE sELTSAMEN 
BENSSCHICKSALE DER ELIsABETH NEY 
UND EpmuND 
1833-1907, dy Eugen Mueller-Muen- 
ster. Koehler & Amelang, Leipzig. 


ONE opens this attractive new 
book on this most enigmatic of 
women with an eager anticipation of 
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revelations that will explain the inner 
life and motivation of Elisabet Ney. 
In former biographies she has not 
fared well, and one rises from the 
perusal of some . them with the re- 
newed conviction that an infinitely 
complex character has been oversim- 
plified by writers to whom _ artistic 
genius and motivation like hers are 
forever unintelligible. In this regard, 
Herr Mueller also disappoints us. It 
is true that we close his book know- 
ing a few more facts concerning the 
external life of Elisabet Ney, and 
with a few errors of former biogra- 
phies corrected. But we are still as 
far as ever from any understanding 
of the real Elisabet Ney. 

The writer has done his best work 
on the life of Miss Ney in the early 
chapters, where he deals with her 
family and antecedents, and her early 
life in Muenster. He corrects several 
dates, and presents a mass of interest- 
ing material which could be collected 
only in one’s early home. Herr Muel- 
ler has also enriched his biography by 
inserting letters, hitherto unpublished, 
of and about Elisabet Ney. In the 
latter portion of the work the quality 
is rather inferior. Here Herr Mueller 
makes no contribution to our knowl- 
edge worth mentioning; but has in 
large part translated directly, without 
credit, extensive portions of Mrs. 
Bride Neill Taylor’s Elisabet Ney, 
Sculptor. This is disappointing. 

Twenty-four half-tone illustrations, 
grouped on fifteen page-plates, supple- 
ment the text. The publisher is to be 
congratulated on the quality of these 
reproductions, 

The twenty-sixth day of January, 
1933, is the centennial of the birth 
of Elisabet Ney. In the closing pages 
of his book, Herr Mueller pleads for 
the establishment of a Ney Museum 
(like that at Austin) in Germany, 


where her work may be gathered to- 
gether and a worthy memorial be 
erected to the gifted sculptor. Might 
not Muenster, her native city, he asks, 
rename her “Elisabethstrasse” “Elisa- 
beth-Neystrasse”, and might not a 
memoiial tablet be placed upon Miss 
Ney’s parental home? Perhaps, he 
says, this may be done in the centen- 
nial year 1933. Can Texas do less 
for the memory of her first authentic 
artist? SamuEL W. GEIsER 


SOUTHWESTERN FOLK-LORE 


SoUTHWESTERN Lore, edited by J. 
Frank Dobie. The Southwest Press, 
Dallas. 


rE THE preface to the current 
number of the Pudlications of the 
Texas Folk-Lore Society (IX, for 
1931), the editor calls attention to the 
variety of material in the volume and 
to the increasing interest of the folk 
of the Southwest in their own lore. 
The thought was not fathered by the 
wish. In six convenient categories Mr. 
Dobie has arranged subject-matter as 
widely separated as razorbacks and 
Mexican foods, with all four peoples 
of the Southwest represented. In a 
delightfully colloquial style, Mr. 
Woodhull heads the opening group— 
“Tall Tales”—with yarns of shooting 
stunts. When the reader is allowed the 
privilege of doubting that a Quantrell 
guerrilla could fire twelve Colt’s 
forty-four bullets in a continuous 
stream of fire from both hands into 
the barrel of a twelve-gauge shotgun 
twenty feet away, but is asked to ac- 
cept unquestioned the story of Adolph 
Toepperwein’s throwing six eggs into 
the air and breaking them all with six 
consecutive shots from a twenty-two 
rifle—one reels incredulously between 
a strange fiction and a stranger truth. 


Rural wit appears in such tales as that 
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of razorback hogs falling out of an 
East Texas goober patch until they 
were ballasted with chunks of cast-iron 
tied to their tails, 

The second group includes lore of 
the Mexicans from the Penitentes of 
New Mexico to the victuallers of Old 
Mexico. The typical but always in- 
teresting treasure legends (of the 
Bowie Mine and of Bexar County) 
are supplemented by an informative 
study of the genre in Spanish litera- 
ture. Negro lore is represented par- 
ticularly by some fine yarns from the 
Brazos Bottoms and by a collection of 
nearly one hundred superstitions about 
cotton, the more striking because of 
the statement that the latter were 
gathered in one day from a Fort 
Worth colored high school. Mr. Cas- 
tafieda contributes another article in 
his usual polished and scholarly vein 
on the Tejas Indians. The final sec- 
tion includes an analogue of “O, Bury 
Me Not” and a note on the well- 
known poem “Hell in Texas”, with a 
report of the annual meeting of the 
Society. 

It is most encouraging to observe 
the growing attention to the environ- 
ment and social heritage of the South- 
west, not only as evidence of the ef- 
fective efforts of Mr. Dobie, Dr. 
Payne, Mr. Lomax, and the other 
members of the Society, as well as of 
the editors of Folk-Say and Frontier 
Times, but also as a promise that the 
material will be more industriously 
gathered while it is available. The 
establishment of courses in Southwest- 
ern literature at two universities in 
Texas seems to justify the hope of ex- 
tending the too narrow circle of per- 
sons who feel the responsibility of pre- 
serving and who understand at least 
the essentials of collecting this lore. 

Joun Lee Brooxs 


THE CASE OF 
SENATOR BAILEY 


Jor Baitey: Tue Last Democrat, dy 
Sam Hanna Acheson. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 


W HEN Joseph Weldon Bailey 
rose in the Senate in January of 
1913 to deliver his farewell address 
and to resign formally his seat in the 
upper house, he uttered, in the course 
of a final analysis of the weaknesses of 
the initiative and referendum, an 
apologia for his public career and a 
thorough statement of his political 
creed: 


They tell us that the doctrines of the 
fathers were good enough for the time of 
the fathers, but that we have outgrown 
them, and this cunning appeal to the pride 
of an age has flattered many weak-minded 
men into scoffing at that they irreverently 
call “the wisdom of the dead”. Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the growth of a nation may call 
for the adoption of new policies, and that 
it may even call for either a lesser or a 
larger application of old principles, is un- 
doubtedly true, and no man could be more 
ready to recognize and act upon that truth 
than I am. But, Sir, I utterly deny that 
the growth of a nation in area or popula- 
tion or wealth can ever alter the funda- 
mental principles of a free government. 
Policies must change with changed condi- 
tions, but principles are as eternal as the 
stars; they are as immutable as God’s 
laws. 


This absolutism of faith in the 
Constitution, and beyond that in the 
ability of man’s reason to apprehend 
and to state for all time the funda- 
mental principles—‘“as immutable as 
God’s laws”—which must underlie all 
democratic government, is the domi- 
nant trait of Joe Bailey’s character as 
it emerges in Mr. Acheson’s fine bi- 
ography. This, and not the spicy ques- 
tion of whether or not Bailey received 
bribes from the Waters-Pierce Oil 
Company, is the problem which inter- 
ests the biographer and which seems 
to him to make Bailey an important 
figure in the political development of 
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the United States from 1890 to 1920. 

During these thirty years two 
changes of immense importance were 
made in the fundamental system of 
government of this country: the rail- 
roads were subjected to social control 
and a Federal income tax was imposed. 
It is strange that in both of these 
movements, which are part of the great 
dissolution of the eighteenth-century 
form of rational democracy and thus 
are ultimately opposed to Bailey’s po- 
litical faith, Bailey took a predominant 
part. Each era prepares its own de- 
struction. The faith of the fathers is 
replaced by a newer creed, absolute in 
its own fashion, which denies alto- 
gether the older canons. It is an ironic 
spectacle, this picture of the last Dem- 
ocrat fighting for centralizing measures 
which are but shadows going before 
the world-wide socializing movement 
of the future. 

Mr. Acheson’s book thus gains, 
through his awareness of the signifi- 
cance of the trends which he describes, 
a sweep and power which could easily 
have been lost under the hands of a 
less discerning historian. But he has 
done justice to the color of Texas and 
national politics as well. He has caught 
the feel of political speakings on the 
courthouse squares of the small Texas 
towns of the last generation, and has 
set forth the endless manceuverings in 
the committee rooms of national party 
conventions with vividness and humor. 
Old Judge Hare’s homespun oratory— 
“Listen, you woolly-headed _hard- 
shells . . .”—as well as that priceless 
forensic gem from James Stephen 
Hogg beginning—“In a recent noc- 
turnal voyage on the watery waves of 
despair, I drifted over the vortex of 
eternity . . .”—are preserved as details 
which convey the feeling of an age 
when Representatives came back from 
Washington to discuss national issues 
intimately before crowds of voters 


whom they knew by their first names. 

But perhaps the most interesting 
part of the book is the closing chap- 
ters, which deal with the tangled story 
of Texas and national ‘politics in the 
last ten years: Wilson, and the Klan, 
and Ma Ferguson, and those vague 
rumblings of change which reached a 
climax when Texas went for Hoover 
in 1928. Here, too, the author’s touch 
is firm; his picture of Bailey’s declin- 
ing years, spent for the most part in 
continued protest against the formless 
chaos of the new day, is as vivid as 
any earlier portion of the story. And 
the short prefatory note to the bibli- 
ography at the end is the best piece of 
writing in the book. 

In fact, the reader is tempted to see 
in this biography a period of transition 
in Mr. Acheson’s style which shows his 
abandonment of certain Menckenesque 
touches and his achievement of a fluid 
and vigorous prose almost without 
mannerisms. It is plain that Mr. Ache- 
son must now give us a “James Stephen 
Hogg: Prometheus from the Sandy 
Lands”. H. S. 


JOURNALISM 


Ernics AND OF JOURNAL- 
ism, Sy A. F. Henning. Ray Long & 
Richard Smith, New York. 

ROFESSOR HENNING, head of 

the Southern Methodist University 
Department of Journalism, has pro- 
duced in this volume probably the first 
“bunkless” journalism textbook. He 
describes the pursuit not as he would 
like to have it nor as it is depicted in 
motion pictures, but as it actually 
exists, 

Perhaps a dozen texts have been 
written with the same aim and scope. 
No other, however, has had the frank- 
ness to touch upon some of the sub- 
jects to which Professor Henning de- 
votes many pages. These include 
“Sacred Cattle”, “Suppression of 
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News”, “Faking News”, “Propagan- 
da”, and other terms which are sadly 
familiar to newspaper folk but from 
which most writers of texts apparently 
have desired to protect journalism stu- 
dents. 

Slightly startling at first is Professor 
Henning’s statement that the famous 
first amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States does not guarantee 
the freedom of the press. While the 
amendment reads “Congress shall pass 
no law’’, it does not forbid the states’ 
doing so, and, as Professor Henning 
points out, all states have abridged 
freedom of the press through libel 
statutes, if in no other way. 

Professor Henning’s viewpoint is 
that of a man who has spent most of 
his life in newspaper offices. He be- 
lieves reporters and editors should be 
adequately paid for their efforts and 
should be expected by neither publish- 
ers nor public to be satisfied with 
little more than the transient and 
shallow glamour attached to seeing 
one’s writing in print. 

“Reporters there are who will do 
anything to get a story or a picture,” 
writes the author, “just as there are 
other men who will do whatever is 
necessary to achieve a desired result, 
but the number of reporters who steal 
photographs for publication is prob- 
ably not greater than the number of 
ministers of the gospel who run off 
with the wives of other men.” 

Tom Manoney 


SOUTHWESTERN SHORT 
STORIES 


Best Snort Srories FROM THE 
SoutHwest, Seconp SeEriEs, edited 
éy Hilton R. Greer. The Southwest 
Press, Dallas, 


pe a single story—not one—in 
this volume of Southwestern 
short stories is unentertaining. The 


little Mexican girl (in Kyle S. Crich- 


ton’s story) who was proud when her 
father was taken to prison, because it 
was the first time she had ever seen 
him in an automobile; the Negro 
preacher (in the story by Margaret 
Bell Houston) who prayed too hard 
for rain and was tied to the pulpit by 
an angry congregation until he could 
make it stop raining; the aged Negress, 
Elsie (in Helen Moran’s story), who 
had sold a farm in Louisiana and re- 
ceived a cow in part trade, and walked 
all the way to northern Texas holding 
her suitcase in one hand and leading 
her cow by the other—these alone 
make the book worth reading. 

The stories are mostly about the 
Southwest; the book has the flavor of 
the Southwestern region in it. Besides, 
the authors of the stories either live in 
the Southwest or are former residents 
of this country. A few of the stories 
are cosmopolitan, or indefinite, in 
setting, but most of them are set in 
Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma or New 
Mexico. These regional stories divide 
themselves into two groups: those that 
deal with the more colorful cowboy- 
Indian-badman subject matter, which is 
sometimes mistaken for the whole 
province of regional art, and those 
that deal in a realistic manner with 
the more typical aspects of contem- 
porary Southwestern country and city 
life. Both groups of stories, all three, 
in fact, show sincerity of workmanship 
and genuine effort; but it is probably 
in the field of sincerely realistic treat- 
ment of today’s Southwest that the 
hope of regionalism lies. 

The stories are not crude or ama 
teurish. They are carefully wrought 
artistic products, and are worth the 
attention not only of enthusiasts of 
Southwestern regionalism, but also of 
all who look to literature for artistic 
pleasure. This is the second volume 
of its kind; let us hope more will 
follow. K. E. E. 
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SOUTHWEST REVIEW 
PARTY BOLTING 


By S. D. Myres, Jr. 
I 


EXAS Democrats have in recent years been confronted 

by no issue more disturbing than the question of their 

relationship to their party. To mention only one among 

many signs of political unrest, the precedent of bolting a part of 

the regular ticket has become rather well established—sufficiently, 
at least, to cause the party leaders much concern. 

In the general election of 1924, it will be recalled, enough 
Democrats deserted the ranks led by Mrs. Miriam A. Ferguson 
to give George C. Butte, Republican nominee for Governor, a 
total vote of 294,970. This figure, needless to say, was far in 
excess of the normal Republican strength in the state and ex- 
ceeded by 166,730 the vote polled by the Republican nominee for 
president. Again, in 1928 a sufficient number of Democrats cast 
their ballots for the Republican presidential electors to enable 
Hoover to carry Texas by a vote of 373,822 to 355,795. For the 
Lone Star State, with an unbroken record of allegiance to the 
Democratic party, thus to repudiate the party’s presidential can- 
didate amounted almost to a political revolution. 

A considerable amount of controversy and litigation has 
resulted from the action of the bolters. The issue may arise 
again in the campaign which is now upon us. Much of the trouble 
thus far experienced has been due to the incompleteness and 
ambiguity of the Texas election laws. In 1907 the Legislature 
adopted a uniform test to be applied to those participating in the 
primary elections. This pledge, which is still required, is worded 
as follows: “I am a... (inserting name of political party or 
organization of which the voter is a member) and pledge myself 


¢ 
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to support the nominees of this primary.” No statutory test is 
prescribed for the voters in the presidential precinct conventions, 
though they must be members of the respective parties in whose 
conventions they take part.” Largely as a part of its efforts to 
exclude Negroes from the Democratic primaries, the Legislature 
in 1927 enacted a provision which has come to have an important 
bearing on the present problem: 
Every political party in this State, through its State Executive Commit- 
tee, shall have the power to prescribe the qualifications of its own members 
and shall in its own way determine who shall be qualified to vote or other- 
wise participate in such political party; provided that no person shall ever 
be denied the right to participate in a primary in this State because of 
former political views or affiliations, or because of membership or non- 
membership in organizations other than the political party.® 
This last measure has been the most difficult to interpret and put 
into effect. Just how far may the State Executive Committee go 
in determining the qualifications of party members? 

This question was raised seriously early in 1928. In February 
the Democratic State Executive Committee adopted a resolution 
which required all participants in the precinct, county, and state 
Democratic presidential conventions to take the following pledge: 
“I am a Democrat, and agree to support the nominees of the 
party.” The following month, Attorney General Claude Pollard 
held that the resolution was not within the lawful functions and 
powers of the Committee. His reasons were that a pledge of 
this type would constitute a discrimination against the voters of 
Texas as compared to those of other states who might not be 
obliged to take it, that under Article 3167 of the Texas statutes 
the only test for those entering the conventions was that they 
be “qualified voters”, and that the Committee had no authority 
to add to this requirement. In spite of his ruling, however, the 
resolution was observed throughout the state—but did not pre- 


*Article 3110, Revised Civil Statutes of Texas, 1925. 
Article 3167, R. C. S. Article 240 of the Penal Code makes it a crime for any person to 
vote or offer to vote at a convention of any political party after having voted on the same 
day in a convention of an opposing party. 

Article 3107, R. C. S., as amended in 1927. 
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vent the large defection of Democratic voters in the general 
election which followed. 

On February 1, 1930, the Executive Committee agreed by a 
vote of twenty-one to nine that any person who took the party 
pledge in 1928 and then bolted the ticket had thereby forfeited 
his right to receive the support of the party and to have his name 
placed on the primary ballot in 1930. It also resolved that in 
addition to the qualifications prescribed by law for Democratic 
candidates for state offices, any such candidate “must not have 
voted against any nominee or presidential elector of the Demo- 
cratic party, if he participated either in the primary elections or 
conventions of the Democratic party in 1928, and took a pledge 
to support the nominees of the Democratic party”; that he “must 
in good faith without any reservations pledge himself in writing 
filed with the Chairman of the Executive Committee . . . to 
support all nominees of the Democratic party during the year 
1930”; and that he must declare that he “does not now advocate 
a voter’s entering a party primary or convention and taking the 
prescribed pledge with reservations mental or otherwise.” 

Thomas B. Love, who had taken the party pledge in the 
Democratic primaries of 1924 and the presidential conventions 
of 1928, but who had voted for Butte and Hoover in the general 
elections, was at that time a candidate for the Democratic nomina- 
tion for Governor. As a Democrat of long standing, he sought a 
writ of mandamus from the Supreme Court of Texas to secure 
relief against the Committee’s orders and to have his name 
placed on the official ballot of the party. The Court, speaking 
through Justice Greenwood, decided that the Committee had 
exceeded its powers.* Article 3107 of the statutes, he pointed 
out, forbade the Committee to exclude a person from the 
primaries “because of former political views or affiliations”. In 
adopting the statutory pledge found in Article 3110, the Legisla- 
ture had explicitly rejected one more exacting in character. The 
Committee could not add to or subtract from the test thus pre- 


‘Love v. Wilcox, 28 S. W. (2d), 515. See also Westerman v. Mims, 227 S. W., 178. 
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scribed by law. Since no penalty existed for violation of the 
pledge, it involved a purely moral obligation and was binding 
no longer than it could be conscienti »usly performed. Respecting 


the voter’s right to enter the party primary, the Court quoted 
with approval Briscoe v. Boyle: 


If he considers himself a member of the party holding the election, and if 
he has a present intention to vote for the nominees selected at such election, 
he is entitled to vote therein, and by so doing he obligates himself to sup- 
port such nominees at the ensuing general election. The law does not pur- 
port to measure his eligibility by his past political performances, but by 
his present intentions; not by what he has done or omitted to do in the 


past, but what he promises, and in honor obligates himself, to do in the 
immediate future.5 


This victory for the independent forces of the party seemed 
rather clear-cut; but it did not prove to be so complete as some 
observers had thought it was. At a meeting during March, 1932, 


the Executive Committee, still dominated by the party regulars, 
resolved: 


That no person shall be permitted to participate in any precinct or 
county Democratic convention in Texas, held for the purpose of selecting 
delegates to the State convention of the Democratic party, at which national 
delegates are selected to represent Texas Democracy in the national 
Democratic convention, unless such person be willing to take, and shall in 
good faith actually take, a written pledge as follows, to-wit: 


“I hereby pledge myself to support the nominees of the Democratic 
party for president and vice president of the United States, by voting for 
the Democratic electors of the State of Texas.” 

The authority of the Committee was again challenged by Mr. 
Love, who instituted suit in the One Hundred Sixteenth District 
Court of Dallas County against the County Democratic Executive 
Committee to prevent it from excluding him from the precinct 
and county conventions of the party. 

However, Judge Robert B. Allen of the District Court sus- 
tained the general demurrer of the defendants and upheld the 
right of the State and County Committees to exact the pledge. 
He said: “In the absence of any provision of statute upon this 
subject . . . a political party, acting through its executive com- 

"286 S. W., 275-6. 
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mittee, has ‘the power to prescribe the qualifications of its own 
members’ and may ‘in its own way determine who shall be 
qualified to vote or otherwise participate in such political party’.” 
Since no pledge was prescribed or inhibited by law, the Demo- 
cratic Executive Committee could provide one.’ The case was 
taken to the Fifth Court of Civil Appeals and thence to the 
Supreme Court of Texas on a certified question. In an opinion 
rendered April 21, the Supreme Court, with Justice Greenwood 
again its spokesman, upheld the action of the Committee in 
prescribing the pledge. He concluded that the statutes recognize 
party organizations, including state committees, as the repositories 
of party power, which the Legislature has sought to control only 
so far as is necessary for important governmental ends; that the 
party has the right to adopt reasonable regulations for the 
enforcement of such obligations from its members as necessarily 
arise from the nature and purpose of party government; that 
Article 3167 of the statutes limits participation in the conventions 
to party voters; and that Article 3107 expressly confers on the 
State Executive Committee the power to prescribe the qualifica- 
tions of party members.’ 

The legal aspects of the question of party bolting have thus 
been dealt with at length by the Texas courts. It seems fairly well 
established that in the absence of legislation, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the party may prescribe a reasonable test for those 
participating in party affairs. It is equally clear that any pledge 
taken by the voter has a purely moral sanction and is binding 


- only so long as it can be performed conscientiously. What now 


appears to be desirable is a detached analysis of the basic political 
considerations involved in the practice of party bolting. Viewed 
from this angle, the issue seems to turn upon the proper balancing 
of three sets of relations: first, those between the political party 
and the state; second, those between the party and voter; and 
third, those between the voter and the state. An appreciation of 


‘Dallas News, April 10, 1932. 
Love v. Buckner, Dallas News, April 22, 1932. 
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the problem requires that it be viewed broadly; our outlook 
should not be limited to the situation in Texas but should take 
into account the experience of the country as a whole. 


II 


All will admit that the relation between the party and the 
state is a matter of fundamental importance. The history of 
the United States is a long commentary on the efforts made to 
achieve the best possible adjustment between the demands of 
organized political groups and the interests of the people as a 
whole. Early American statesmen were very skeptical of all 
political combinations. Hamilton’s distrust of the people was 
most extreme. He greatly feared “the amazing violence and 
turbulence of the democratic spirit”. Madison spoke with regret 
of “the unsteadiness and injustice with which a factious spirit 
has tainted our public administration”, tracing to this source 
many of the misfortunes of the nation. Washington in his Fare- 
well Address warned his listeners “in the most solemn manner 


against the baneful effects of the spirit of party, generally”, and 
said further: 


The alternate domination of one faction over another, sharpened by the 
spirit of revenge natural to party dissension, which in different ages and 
countries has perpetrated the most horrid enormities, is itself a frightful 
despotism. The disorders and miseries which result gradually incline the 
minds of men to seek security and repose in the absolute power of an 
individual; and sooner or later the chief of some prevailing faction, more 
able or fortunate than his competitors, turns this despotism to the purposes 
of his own elevation, on the ruins of public liberty. The common and 
continual mischiefs of the spirit of party are sufficient to make it in the 
interest and duty of a wise people to discourage and restrain it. It seems 
always to distract the public councils and enfeeble the public administra- 
tion. It agitates the community with ill-founded jealousies and false 
alarms, kindles the animosities of one part against another, foments 
occasionally riots and insurrection. It opens the doors to foreign influence 
and corruption, which find a facilitated access to the government itself 
through the channels of party passions.® 


The founders of our system of government took steps to pre- 
vent the evil, or reduce it to a minimum. First of all, they were 


8J. D. Richardson (ed.), Messages and Papers of the Presidents, I, 219. 
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careful to limit the suffrage to the holders of property, whom 
they considered to have a permanent interest in the community.” 
Next, in framing the first state constitutions, they separated the 
governmental powers and introduced the system of checks and 
balances. Their purpose was to prevent tyranny and to establish 
a government of laws and not of men.”” The national Constitu- 
tion incorporated similar principles. “The Federal government,” 
said Woodrow Wilson, “was not by intention a democratic gov- 
ernment. In plan and structure it had been meant to check the 
sweep and power of popular majorities.”"* The elaborate in- 
direct method of electing the President strikingly illustrates the 
determination to avoid the pitfalls of mob rule. Even today the 
voter does not cast his ballot for the presidential nominee of his 
party, but for its slate of presidential electors. The Senate also 
was designed as a bulwark of conservatism against the possible 
excesses of popular government. The longer term and higher 
qualifications of its members and their selection by the state 
legislatures, it was hoped, would make it a body of the “rich 
and well born”.” 

Nevertheless, the government rested on the base of popular 
sovereignty, which was destined to become broader as the frontier 
and other forces made their influence felt. From the outset, it 
was inevitable that those exercising political power should differ 
concerning public policies and should seek by means of group 
action to advance their respective aims. The foundations of our 
national party system were laid during Washington’s first admin- 
istration in the conflict which arose between the followers of 
Hamilton and those of Jefferson. Although the issues which 
divided these groups masqueraded usually behind constitutional 
terms, they were in fact the result of different political philoso- 
phies and clashes of interest. These were so extensive and lasting 


°A. N. Holcombe, State Government in the United States (1931), 47-50. 


ese ideas were borrowed largely from Montesquieu, Spirit of Laws, Bk. XI, Ch. 6, and 
Blackstone, Commentaries, Bk. I, Ch. II. 


"Division and Reunion (1902), 12. 
"See Max Farrand, The Framing of the Constitution of the United States (1913), passim. 
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as to lead to the organization of parties on a national and perma- 
nent basis.”* Political combinations were inherent in the American 
system of government, and no amount of condemnation by 
Washington and others could uproot them. They had sprung up 
in a natural, though unexpected, manner: what should be done 
about them? 

For many years they were regarded as voluntary organiza- 
tions whose affairs concerned only their respective members. Both 
the Federal government and the states pursued a Jaissez-faire 
policy toward political parties, permitting them to operate largely 
without interference or regulation. Thus left to themselves, they 
developed remarkable power, entrenched themselves in every 
political unit from election precinct to nation, and took control 
of the regular institutions of government. The irresponsible posi- 
tion of authority which party leaders came to occupy proved too 
great a temptation for many of them. They saw the opportunity 
for spoils of office and public graft on an undreamed-of scale, and 
lost little time in making the most of it. Bribery and bossism de- 
moralized the governmental process. The party system as thus 
conducted was hardly more than a caricature of democracy.” 

The parties themselves proved unable to eradicate the abuses 
which had developed within them. Practically all efforts at 
reform made by their better elements were nullified by the 
spoilsmen. The reformers then resorted to legislation to attack 
the evils which they deplored. As early as 1866, California 
passed “An Act to Protect the Elections of Voluntary Associa- 
tions and to Punish Frauds Therein”, which was closely followed 
by a New York “Act to Protect Primary Meetings, Caucuses, and 
Conventions of the Political Parties”. From these somewhat 
feeble beginnings, regulatory legislation spread from one state 
to another and expanded rapidly in scope. Today in every state 
of the Union except New Mexico, where the nominating process 
is practically uncontrolled, party activities are hedged about with 


™E. E. Robinson, The Evolution of American Political Parties (1924), Ch. IV. 
™“E. McC. Sait, American Parties and Elections (1927), Chs. XIII, XIV. 
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al! sorts of statutory prescriptions. These include provision for 
the secret ballot at elections, corrupt-practices acts, affiliation tests, 
requirements for publicity, and regulation of party primaries, 
conventions, and committees."* Parties are no longer looked upon 
as purely private associations, but as organizations affected with 
a public interest and subject to control by the state.”® 
To what extent may the state, through its legislature, regulate 
political parties? ,The courts of the country have not found this 
question easy to answer. In 1832, the Massachusetts Court an- 
nounced the principle that 
where the Constitution has conferred a political right or privilege, and 
where the Constitution has not particularly designated the manner in 
which that right is to be exercised, it is clearly within the just and consti- 
tutional limits of the legislative power, to adopt any reasonable and uniform 
regulations, in regard to the time and mode of exercising that right, which 
are designed to secure and facilitate the exercise of such right, in a prompt, 
orderly, and convenient manner. Such a construction would afford no 
warrant for such an exercise of legislative power, as, under the pretense 
of and color of regulating, should subvert or injuriously restrain the right 
itsel 
This doctrine, however, was for a time denied in other jurisdic- 
tions. Thus it was held in Michigan that “Parties, however 
powerful and unavoidable they may be, and however inseparable 
from popular government, are not and cannot be recognized as 
having any legal authority as such. The law cannot regulate or 
fix their numbers, or compel or encourage adherence to them.”** 
But this view has not generally prevailed. An opinion more 
commonly accepted was expressed by the Supreme Court of 
Illinois in 1891: 


Whatever tends to corrupt elections in a free government or detracts 
from the efficiency and honesty of the public service must needs be a 
matter of grave public concern, and all methods which have for their 
object the prevention of those abuses which every good citizen has observed 


"Cf. Texas Election Laws With Annotations, 1928, passim. 
erriam and Overacker, Primary Elections (1928), 25. For a thorough account of this 
subject, see Chs. I-V of this authoritative work. 
Capen v. Foster, 12 Pickering, 485. 
"Attorney-General v. Detroit Common Council, 24 N. W., 887. A similar line of reason- 
ing was followed in the Texas decisions, Waples v. Marrast, 184 S. W., 180, 182, and Beene 
v. Waples, 187 S. W., 191. ; 
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with profound apprehension, by which incompetent and corrupt men have 

been chosen to offices of trust and power, should be commended and 

upheld,9 

In regulating party affairs, the legislature is bound to act with 
reason. It may not arbitrarily injure a political party or its mem- 
bership. Freedom to associate peaceably for political purposes, to 
choose candidates for office fairly, and to elect them in accordance 
with accepted practices is a cardinal right extended to the voter in 
a free government, and should never be impaired.” Parties should 
be safeguarded, not because they are ends within themselves, 
but because they perform important functions for the state. 


III 


These functions appear clearly when we consider the second 
group of relations mentioned: those between the party and the 
voter. Under our form of government, ultimate authority 
resides in the enfranchised voters of the country. Their number 
has multiplied greatly from the several thousand who chose 
Washington as President in 1789 to the thirty-seven million 
who voted in 1928. This increase has been due to the growth 
in territory and population of the United States, to the 
removal of property restrictions and other limitations on the 
suffrage, and to the enfranchisement of classes formerly denied 
the ballot, such as Negroes and women. Now it is essential that 
these millions of voters be properly organized for political action: 
otherwise chaos would prevail. No provision is made in our con- 
stitutions on this important matter. The task is performed by 
extra-constitutional organs, political parties, with their compre- 
hensive systems of primaries, conventions, rules, precedents, and 
traditions. Their establishment on a permanent basis adds neces- 
sary stability to the democratic process, guiding the great masses 
of the electorate into definite channels as they discharge their 
political obligations.”* 


“Shiel v. Cook County, 27 N. E., 293. 
erriam and Overacker, Ch. VI. 
"Cf. Elihu Root, The Citizen’s Part in Government (1907), 40; also my remarks in 
C. P. Patterson, American Government (1929), 175-76. 
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Ours is a government of public opinion: the course taken by 
our government depends in the long run on the will of the 
nation. Offices are filled and policy, in its broader aspects, is 
determined at the polls. Here again, political parties render an 
important service. They present the candidates to be chosen and 
the issues to be settled by the voters. President Lowell has 
spoken of them as “agencies whereby public opinion is brought 
to a focus on certain questions that must be decided”. They are 
essentially brokers of ideas, presenting to the electorate the 
alternatives from which it is to take its choice. “Their function 
is to make the candidates and issues known to the public and to 
draw people together in large masses, so that they can speak with 
a united voice, instead of uttering an unintelligible babel of 
discordant cries.” 

Under our constitutional régime, political parties perform a 
task of peculiar significance. The system of checks and balances 
introduced into our state and national institutions would, if 
allowed to operate as designed, so divide the powers of govern- 
ment as to create an impasse in their exercise. The different 
branches of government would constantly pull against one 
another rather than codperate toward a single end.” This 
arrangement involved no inconvenience at first because public 
functions were few and simple. But with their great increase, 
the scheme threatened to become a serious handicap. Fortunately, 
political parties have supplied a way out of the difficulty. By 
circumventing the restrictions found in our constitutions, they 
have converted our negative type of government into an instru- 
ment of positive action. They have codrdinated the otherwise 
divided branches of our system; they have drawn together 
the scattered threads of authority and unified them in the hands 
of their leaders. At present, the executive and legislature do 
not generally stand isolated and opposed, but more often they 
are found striving for the accomplishment of the same purpose 


ZA. Lawrence Lowell, Public Opinion and Popular Government (1913), 70. 
James Bryce, The American Commonwealth (New Ed. 1922), I, 283-92. 
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under the egis of the common party in power. Parties enable 


the will of the people to prevail in spite of the constitutional 


impediments. 

It is therefore essential to prevent the disruption of parties by 
protecting them against invasion from the outside. The various 
states have not followed a consistent policy in this matter, but 
certain broad tendencies are to be noted. At one extreme are 
two states, Wisconsin and Montana, which have completely 
“open” primaries. On entering the polls, the voter is given the 
ballots of all parties and is free to choose the one he will use. 
In the same category are Michigan and Vermont, where the voter 
must ask publicly for the ballot of the party which he wishes to 
support, thus having the right to determine his party affiliation 
by merely announcing the fact.** Experience in Wisconsin has 
shown that the “open” primary leads to the disintegration of the 
weaker parties. Their members flock to the Republican party, 
where the principal contests are conducted.** 

The vast majority of states have the “closed” primary, limiting 
participation to those definitely affiliated with the party concerned. 
The tests required and the manner of applying them differ 
widely. Eleven states, including nine in the South, allow the 
parties themselves to set the membership qualifications. Thus in 
Louisiana and Florida, party enrollment is required by law, but 
the party organization determines the conditions of enrollment. 
In South Carolina, the Democratic party requires membership 
in a local “party club”, to which a Negro may be admitted only 
if he produces “a written statement of ten reputable white men, 
who shall swear that they know of their own knowledge that the 
applicant or voter voted for General Hampton in 1876 and has 
voted the Democratic ticket continuously since.”*” In 1923 the 
Texas Legislature passed an act as follows: “In no event shall a 
Negro be eligible to participate in a Democratic primary election 


“James Bryce, Modern Democracies (1921), I, 115-116. 

*Merriam and Overacker, 69. 

A. B. Hall, “The Direct Primary and Party Responsibility in Wisconsin”, Annals of the 
American Academy, 106: 40-54 (March, 1923). 

"For a fuller account of state provisions, see Merriam and Overacker, 72-73. 
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held in the State of Texas, and should a Negro vote in a Demo- 
cratic primary election, such ballot shall be void and election 
officers shall not count the same.” This provision was held void 
by the Supreme Court of the United States because it denied 
equal protection of the laws under the Fourteenth Amendment 
of the national Constitution. The law was then amended to 
empower the State Executive Committee of the party to pre- 
scribe tests of membership. But the Supreme Court by a five-to- 
four decision has recently declared this statute unconstitutional 
on the ground that under it the party committee would act as an 
agent of the state, thus violating the Fourteenth Amendment.” 
Nevertheless, the party as a voluntary association is not pro- 
hibited by the Constitution from restricting its membership to 
those persons whom it deems suitable.*° 

More than half of the forty-four states having direct pri- 
maries require the voter to enroll with a party and allow him to 
participate only in its primaries. In most of the states which 
employ this system, such as Maine, New Hampshire, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Oregon, and California, his choice is made at the 
time of registration, in advance of the election. In a few, as in 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Iowa, and Kansas, the enrollment 
takes place at the primary, with the record of the preceding 
primary controlling in the immediate primary. Provision is com- 
monly made for the voter to change his party affiliation on 
specified dates or at the primary itself. New Jersey, however, 
provides that one must vote for the party whose primary he 
entered last. To change from one party to another, the voter 
must remain away from one primary; thereafter he can register 
with a different party.” 

Some fifteen states have the challenge method to insure party 
regularity: they prescribe a test of party membership and require 
the voter, if challenged when he asks for the party ballot, to 


"Nixon v. Herndon, 273 U. S., 536. 

"Nixon v. Candon, U. S. Sup. Ct. Advance Opinions, 1931 Term, 629. 

"United States v. Cruikshank, 92 U. S., 542; James v. Bowman, 190 U. S., 127. 
"Merriam and Overacker, 70-71. 
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swear or affirm that he meets this test. In Tennessee and West 
Virginia, he merely states that he is affiliated with the party, 
while in Texas, Missouri, and Washington, he goes a step farther 
and promises to support the nominees in the forthcoming elec- 
tion. In Kentucky, Illinois, and Oregon, he swears that he voted 
the party ticket in the last election; in Indiana and Minnesota, 
he declares that he voted the party ticket in the preceding election 
and intends to do so in the next one. The voter in South Dakota, 
if challenged, is required to state under oath that he is “in good 
faith a member of that party and a believer in its principles as 
declared in the last preceding national and state platforms”. In 
a few states having the enrollment system, the voter may be made 
to take oath at the polls that he is a qualified member of the 
party in which he seeks to participate.™ 

The tendency for the last several years has been definitely 
toward the “closed” primary: Colorado, Idaho, Michigan, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Vermont have since 1913 abandoned the “open” 
primary.” Supporting the “closed” primary is the principle that 
“none should have the right to participate in it but those who 
are in sympathy with the ideas of the political party by which it 
is being held. Otherwise the party holding the primary would be 
at the mercy of its enemies, who could participate for the sole 
purpose of its destruction, by capturing its machinery and foster- 
ing upon it obnoxious candidates or doctrines.”** On the other 
hand, primaries which are too rigidly closed may easily allow 
the party to be dominated by an inside group of the organiza- 
tion. A perfectly working system would avoid both of these 
evils. It would prevent voters from shifting to the primaries of 
a party which they do not intend to support, and would have suf- 
ficient flexibility to permit voters to pass from one party to an- 
other as issues or individual opinions change.” Experience has 
shown that this object can be more nearly achieved by the enroll- 


"H.R. Bruce, American Parties and Politics (1932), 301-02. 

™Merriam and Overacker, 74. 

“State ex rel. v. Michel (La.), 46 So., 430. Also Kelso v. Cook (Ind.), 110 N. E., 987. 
State ex rel. v. Drexel (Neb.), 105 N. W., 174. 

™C. E. Merriam, The American Party System (1922), 264. 
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ment method than by the challenge method.** Generally consid- 
ered, the party pledge has proved to be an unfair or inadequate 
means of political control: it either violates the secrecy of the bal- 
lot or becomes a mere formality which can be disregarded as the 
voter sees fit.*’ If it is used at all, the better practice is for it to be 
prescribed by statute rather than by party rules. Fair play is 
more certain when a permanent, uniform test is required than 
when it is subject to the caprice of party committees.® 


IV 


Finally, we should take into account the relations between 
the voter and the state. It is desirable at this point to inquire 
briefly concerning the nature of the electoral franchise. Four 
different theories have been held on this subject in successive 
periods. First, among the Athenians and Romans of ancient 
times, voting was considered an attribute of citizenship. The 
absence of qualifications and restraints on the electorate helps to 
explain the unfortunate turbulence of democracy in these states. 
During the Middle Ages a second theory prevailed. The suf- 
frage was looked upon as a vested privilege connected with 
economic status and feudal rights. This notion was transplanted 
to the American colonies and held sway here until the nineteenth 
century, when it was swept away by the rising tide of democracy. 
Certain theorists of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
tended to view the franchise as an inherent natural right: the 
American and French Revolutions did much to propagate this 
idea, which is the chief support of popular sovereignty. A fusion 
of these several theories is found in the one generally accepted 
today. The suffrage is conceived as a function of government to 
be exercised in the interest of the state. It is fundamentally a 
duty to be performed by those deemed capable; it is a right to 
the extent that it has been granted and guaranteed by law. 


“Since 1911 eleven states have amended their election laws to include party-enrollment 
provisions. Merriam and Overacker, 74-75. 

"R. C. Brooks, Political Parties and Electoral Problems (1923), 250-51. 

Bruce, 314. 

"Ibid., 452-53. Brooks, 354-55. 
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The inherent authority to determine the conditions of voting 
is vested in the several states of the Union. In the national Con- 
stitution, however, are found certain restrictions on the exercise 
of this authority: no state may deprive a person of equal protec- 
tion of the laws or deprive a citizen of the United States of the 
right to vote on account of race, color, previous condition of 
servitude, or sex.“° Within these limits, the states are free to 
enact such provisions as they think best.“* They have in fact 
attached a number of conditions to the exercise of the suffrage, 
including requirements concerning residence and age, the pay- 
ment of poll taxes, literacy, and registration.” Even so, the suf- 
frage has been so extended that today it stands on a broad 
popular basis. For all practical purposes, it may be said that 
our government rests on the will of the people as expressed at 
elections and at other times through their chosen representatives.* 

The franchise thus granted by the state is exercised as an office 
or trust for the benefit of society.“ In the discharge of the 
obligation imposed, the voter should employ his intelligence and 
judgment to further the well-being of the community. He should 
do more than go through the motions of marking a ballot. He 
should investigate issues, inquire into the fitness of candidates, 
and vote as his good sense and conscience direct. It is of funda- 
mental concern to the state that he perform his task with the 
minimum of interference. The Texas Constitution in Article 
XVI, Section 2, provides: “The privilege of free suffrage shall 
be protected by laws regulating elections and prohibiting under 
adequate penalties all undue influence therein from power, 
bribery, tumult, or other improper practice.” Of the numerous 
election laws enacted by the various states, the vast majority aim 


“Fourteenth, Fifteenth, and Nineteenth Amendments. 

“Minor v. Happersett, 21 Wallace, 162. Pope v. Williams, 193 U. S., 621. But unreason- 
able test oaths prescribed by states have been held void as bills of attainder which inflict 
punishment forbidden under the Constitution of the United States. Cummings v. Missouri, 
4 Wallace, 277. 

“Sait, Ch. I. Also Constitution of Texas, Article VI. 

“The complexity of this process and its imperfections are not overlooked. Cf. John 
Dewey, The Public and Its Problems (1927), passim. 

“Holcombe, 192-95. 
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to guarantee fair elections in which the real will of the electorate 
can be made known. This object is implicit in any true system 
of popular government. 

Political parties, no less than individual voters, are subject 
to regulations adopted by the state to safeguard and promote its 
interests. Parties are of importance not for their own sake but 
because they are necessary instruments in the democratic process.” 
Under normal conditions, the voter should act through the party 
of his choice and in accordance with the prevailing views of its 
membership. Is he bound to support all policies and candidates 
of his party regardless of circumstances? Must he, for example, 
vote for a known scoundrel simply because that person is a party 
nominee? The answer is obvious: the obligation which the voter 
owes his state transcends that which he owes his party. He is not 
a mere cog in the political machine to be manipulated as those in 
control selfishly desire; he has been vested with political power 
and responsibility as an agent of society and must be free to 
serve its best interests. 

The heart of the issue raised here is the difficulty of devising 
a system which provides party stability without promoting auto- 
cratic control, and party flexibility without causing complete 
disintegration. Various attempts to find a via media have been 
made, but none has completely succeeded.“* Like the problem 
of authority and liberty in the state itself, there seems to be no 
entirely satisfactory solution. When the voter finds himself and 
his party distinctly at variance, he may decide to change to another 
party more in keeping with his views, or he may choose to remain 
in the party but repudiate a part of its program or certain of its 
candidates. The first course of action will prove practicable only 
in those states where two or more parties of somewhat equal 
strength exist and where tradition does not greatly discourage 
this shifting of votes. In states like Texas which have what is 
virtually the one-party system, the dissatisfied voter will be in- 


“See footnotes 17-24 of this study. 
or example, non-partisan primaries. See Brooks, 252 ff.; Sait, 286-87. 
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clined to continue affiliation with the party, while perhaps re- 
jecting certain of its nominees. If he enters the primaries, he 
takes the statutory pledge to support the nominees of the party 
in the general election. Should he be free to disregard this pledge 
in whole or in part, and if so, under what conditions? 

The answer to this question depends to some extent on the 
purpose and nature of the pledge. It originated in most states 
to prevent fraud and other irregularities at the primaries; its 
chief object was to protect the party against outsiders.‘’ At the 
time the statutory test was adoped in Texas, an ulra-party element 
in the Legislature wanted drastic provisions to exclude from the 
primaries the Populists, who were charged with bolting the ticket 
when they pleased. But this view did not prevail.“ The pledge 
was not designed primarily to restrain the voter from leaving the 
party or rejecting some of its candidates in the general election, 
though it has since been so interpreted. Party regulars fre- 
quently speak of it as a contract between the voter and the party. 
The analogy is faulty. Our courts have construed the pledge as 
involving a moral rather than a legal obligation. The voter is 
free to determine how far he will observe it. No contract against 
public policy is valid; to require the voter to support unfit men 
for office simply because they are party nominees would be a 
definite violation of this principle. The pledge may measure the 
voter’s obligation to his party, and thus should rest heavily upon 
his conscience; but it does not restrict in any fashion the higher 
duty which he owes his state. 

Bolting the party may be the only way the voter has of ex- 
pressing his dissent from the action of his party. Both in 1924 
and 1928 many conscientious citizens of Texas resorted to it 
rather than support candidates whom they considered to be un- 
worthy. In doing so, they employed a revolutionary process not 


“Merriam and Overacker, 20, 30. 

“Statement of Senator E. G. Senter (who framed the test as now applied), Dallas News 
October 31, 1924. For an account of the action taken by the Legislature, see Love v. Wilcox, 
28 S. W. (2d), 523. : 
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unlike that sanctioned by the Declaration of Independence.“ The 
right to protest against and to effect changes in control is as 
essential in party affairs as it is in the affairs of the government 
itself. That is particularly true in communities like Texas where 
a single party commonly fills the offices and determines the poli- 
cies of the state. Doubtless, some means of holding party leaders 
more directly accountable to the electorate should be provided. 

While it has proved rather effective in certain cases, party 
bolting is a rather crude weapon to secure this object. It is 
essentially negative in value. By bolting, the voter can reject 
nominees of his own party found to be obnoxious, but at the 
same time he supports the candidates of another party with which 
he is generally unsympathetic. He is thus obliged to take the 
choice of two evils. The practice, moreover, tends to disrupt the 
party, to cause schisms in its ranks which are difficult to heal. 
From a practical standpoint, it is an extreme remedy which should 
be reserved for extraordinary occasions. More permanent relief, 
it would seem, can be had by the creation of a strong opposition 
party in the state. It could serve not only as a medium to 
register protest but also as an organ of positive action. Under 
the two-party system, the occasional party bolter might well be- 
come the independent voter, who in many states holds the balance 
of political power.** The South, particularly, needs the political 
stimulus which would result from the clash of well-matched 
parties. 

From this review of the problem, it appears that there are 
three sets of relations—between the party and the state, between 
the party and the voter, and between the voter and the state— 
which should be held in the proper equilibrium. Under the ever- 


““we hold these truths to be self evident, that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by the Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty, 
and the pursuit of Happiness. That to secure these rights, Governments are instituted among 
Men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed, That whenever any Form 
of Government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the Right of the People to alter 
or to abolish it, and to institute new Government, laying its foundation on such principles 
and organizing its powers in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
Safety and Happiness.” 

"Cf. A. N. Holcombe, The Political Parties of To-day (1924), 86 ff., 106, 125. 
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changing conditions of public life, that is not always easy. The 
voters of Texas have experienced serious difficulty in the matter, 
as have those of other states." Similar trouble may arise in the 
future. If the issue should appear again, the following consid- 
erations might profitably be borne in mind: political parties have 
become necessary instruments of free government, and should 
be regulated and protected accordingly; the voter performs a 
public function when he exercises the franchise and should be 
guided by intelligence, sound conviction, and independence of 
judgment; the dominant interest involved is not that of the voter 
or of the political party, but that of the state, to which all other 
interests should be subordinated. Party bolting is thus justifiable 
so far and only so far as it furthers the welfare of the state as a 
whole—which is to say it is justifiable to the extent that it is 
required to enable voters to protest against the domination of 
party machines and decide issues as well as select officials on their 
merits. 


“In 1928 Texas, Florida, Tennessee, Kentucky, North Carolina, and Virginia, normally 
tic, were carried by Hoover. 
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SCOUTING WITH 
GOODNIGHT 


By J. Everts Harey 
With drawings by H. D. BucBee 


ANY frontiersmen who scouted the length and breadth 

M of the North American continent have left reminis- 

cent accounts of Indian warfare, and of bloody battles 

with thieves and outlaws. The names of some of them are house- 

hold words to this day. But I know of none who could expound 

the lore of the scout and guide—the technique of plainscraft— 

so well as Colonel Charles Goodnight. He has given voice to 
those essential qualities that made these others live in history. 

In order to understand the lore which Goodnight himself so 
thoroughly embodied, it is necessary to understand the land and 
the life that fostered it. West of the ragged edge of the Upper 
Cross Timbers lies the open country. Two hundred miles or 
more beyond this ragged line is one more ragged still, formed 
by the escarpments delimiting the eastern edge of the Staked 
Plains. Between the two lines are the rolling mesquite prairies. 
Beyond the escarpment of the cap-rock lie the High Plains, or 
Llanos Estacados. And draining from the cafions along their 
eastern edges are the headwaters of many of the rivers of Texas: 
from the Conchos on the south to the Colorado, the Brazos, 
the Wichitas, and the Red River on the north. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War this was practically 
unknown country. In only a few places had the frontier line of 
Texas emerged into the open lands. Between 1858 and 1861 
these outposts had ebbed back for many miles, until they rested 
again in the shelter of the timbered zone. In 1862 the State 
of Texas attempted to stem this backward movement of the 
frontier by the organization of the Frontier Regiment of 
Texas Rangers. Its scattered squads were stationed along the 
outside edge of the frontier settlements, from the Red River 
on the north to the Rio Bravo on the south. A company of these 
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rangers, under the command of Captain J. J. Cureton, was sta- 
tioned at old Fort Belknap. One young member, Charlie Good- 
night, has recalled that at that time the extreme western settler 
in Young County lived four miles west of the Fort, at the 
junction of the Elm and the Brazos, and that there was “nothing 
west from there to the Rocky Mountains”. 

But from somewhere in that vast and unexplored prairie 
country came marauding Indian bands, transient as the wind. 
Open mile after open mile, this country stretched beyond the 
Cross Timbers, a gently rolling short-grass land. In many places 
near the Llanos Estacados it broke into vicious stretches of choppy 
country, actually red-clay badlands, where water—when there 
was any—was bitter as gall to the palate, and devastating to the 
stomach, where game was scarce and fuel was dear, and where, 
unless the scout was the best of guides, men started fresh horses 
upon a trail to come out—“God only knew where”—afoot. 

Beyond this land of gentle swells the Staked Plains reared 
their high, colorful abutments, which rose irregularly from the 
prairie in flashing reds and yellows, in sober browns and in 
subdued purples. That great plateau which had “the vastness 
without the malignancy of the sea” was gashed by the rugged 
cafions of the Palo Duro, with their wind-swept clay and sand- 
stone formations. There and in the Quitaque to the south, and 
on to Las Lenguas, and Casas Amarillas, and the Double Moun- 
tain Fork, was rough land into which Indians might sweep back 
from bloody forays upon the Texas border. To the north were 
the breaks of the Salt Fork and the North Fork, and the long 
valley of the Canadian, and to the east the refuge of the narrow 
granitic mountains of the Wichita. Before this sheltered land 
lay the open ranges of the Tejanos. Westward were the markets 
of New Mexico; to the northeast, traders from the Yankee set- 
tlements. With these the Indians bartered. 

Such was the nature of the country from which the Indians 
came; and back into these forbidding plains, to trail and hunt 
them down, rode the frontier rangers, adapting their methods 
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A SCOUTING PARTY OF RANGERS 
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to those of the Indians: traveling without camp equipage, with- 
out forage, without shelter, and almost without water; eating 
when the country offered meat, more often skimping their way 
in and starving their way back. The only way to get the Indians 
was to go after them, swiftly and relentlessly. Nowhere in Texas 
had climate and topography frowned so upon the men who would 
enter. Nowhere were her frontiersmen compelled to adapt their 
methods so completely to a new environment.’ 

From the Rio Grande north to the northern edge of the 
Plains the Frontier Regiment generally ranged a fairly well- 
watered country, prolific of game, excellently sheltered, pro- 
vided with fuel, and often abundant in wild fruits and nuts. 
But upon the northwest edge only for the man who knew the 
land to its very grass roots was there anything but sterility. Here 
was a country with forbidding stretches of sand and badlands, 
at certain seasons barren of game, and invariably nearly destitute 
of drinkable water. Few men could keep a course in that 
bewildering plain and prairie; few could find water that would 
not in itself defeat a campaign, or sufficient grass to keep horses 
strong after the clean-grazing sweep of the vast southern buf- 
falo herd. The scout had to be a seasoned outdoor man, well 
versed in the art of plainscraft. His place was the most important 
and most difficult in any frontier campaign. The entire com- 
pany depended upon him to guard them against surprise attacks, 
against becoming lost in a region devoid of landmarks, against 
death from thirst and hunger, and even against freezing. Upon 
his observation and judgment depended the safety and the use- 
fulness of the entire command. 

Indians were clever thieves and judicious fighters, and no 
system of patrolling the frontier could be wholly satisfactory. 
So during the Civil War the Texans decided not to wait for 
the Indians to raid, but to scout into their country in search of 
their encampments, and there to give battle on their own ground. 
It was then that the scout and guide became supremely important. 


*The adaptations demanded by the Plains region have been interpreted by W. P. Webb in 
his masterly work The Great Plains, Ginn and Co., 1931. 
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Among the foremost of these scouts was the late Colonel 
Charles Goodnight. During the last years of his life I enjoyed 
many hours of conversation with him, and listened with deep 
interest to his graphic descriptions of life in the early days.” 

“On account of my slight knowledge of the wilderness to the 
west,” remarked Goodnight, with characteristic modesty, “I was 
appointed by Captain Cureton as scout and guide, which position 
I filled as long as I was in the ranger service. 

“A scout was necessarily in camp very little on account of being 
continually sent out on campaigns. As soon as one scout and 
party returned to camp, another was sent out with from twenty- 
five to fifty men. 

“Scouting is very interesting while the country is unexplored, 
but after you have been over it a few times, the work becomes 
rather irksome. Up to this time all the territory west of the 
Cross Timbers was practically unknown to the people of Texas, 
or anyone else except the Indians and the old Mexicans who 
traded with the Comanches.” 

Goodnight would have scouted continually if possible. He 
longed for action, loathing inactivity. Detention in camp, he 


*Charles Goodnight was born in Macoupin County, Illinois, in 1836; when he was 
nine years old, his family moved to what is now Lamar County, Texas. In 1857, he 
entered the cattle business in the Cross Timber country. He was one of the scouts at the 
recapture of Cynthia Ann Parker, on the Pease River, by Sul Ross; during the Civil War 
he was a scout for Captain J. J. Cureton’s company of the Frontier Regiment of Texas 
Rangers. After the War he and Oliver Loving opened into New Mexico and Colorado the 
trail which came to bear both their names. In 1867 he established a ranch on the Apishapa 
River in Colorado and later moved to that territory. He returned to Texas in 1876, and 
became the first ranchman in the Panhandle: here he built up the JA Ranch, comprising 
at one time almost a million acres of land and grazing a hundred thousand head of cattle. 
He is generally recognized as the most representative of American cowmen. It was he who 
saved the buffalo of the Southern Plains from extinction; it was his idea also to cross them 
with domestic cattle to produce a new breed of stock, the cattalo. In 1927 he moved from 
the Goodnight Ranch, which he founded in 1887, to Clarendon. He died two years later in 
Arizona, where he had gone because of failing health. Goodnight loved the soil of the earth 
and the creatures that it nourished. He hated hypocrites, liars, and cow thieves with a 
wholesome hatred. Until the day of his death, December 12, 1929, he remained fiery, alert, 
and energetic. 

The account of the technique of scouting which follows is drawn largely from my conver- 
sations with him, although I have availed myself also of his unpublished “Recollections” and 
an unpublished manuscript by J. Frank Dobie, “Charles Goodnight, Observer and Man”. 
The discussion of the interpretation of sounds draws upon a remarkable undated letter from 
Colonel Goodnight to Mrs. C. A. Brown. Even when I have not quoted Colonel Goodnight 
directly, I have tried to convey the spirit, and sometimes also the idiom, of his tales of the 
old days. 
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said, was always very tedious to him. Many of the men sat 
around playing cards. But he could not bear to sit in camp, and 
spent a great deal of time walking around in the woods. 

While the discipline of the frontier forces was so lax as to 
drive the professional military men mad, Goodnight disliked 
even what little routine there was. The scout, along with the 
officers, was exempt from all fatigue. But rather than sit in 
camp, come in for roll call and inspection, and submit to a few 
other simple formalities of discipline, Goodnight stood guard 
over the company’s horses for many long hours. Knowing 
Cureton’s disdain for military airs, and the freedom usually 
allowed the scout and guide, and Goodnight’s impatience with 
convention and form, we may easily believe his statement that he 
did very much as he pleased. 

The Frontier Regiment was made up of a picturesque group 
of men. They dressed without uniform, in clothes designed 
for utility—hatted, booted and spurred like frontier cowmen. 
Some dressed in buckskin, from their shirts to the top of their 
cowhide boots. Partly from simplicity of taste, partly because of 
their isolation, partly from the impoverishment of war, their 
presence was mean rather than impressive. But their appearance 
belied their true caliber. Since the state was impoverished, 
clothing and equipment were left largely to the initiative of the 
individual. Consequently not all of the men were efficiently 
equipped. Here, as elsewhere, Goodnight observed, “there were 
quarter-breed men, half-breed men, and full-blooded men.” 
Those who were up to snuff were well equipped. Some, however, 
were so sorrily equipped that they were never taken out on scouts 
or campaigns, but were left around camp to stand fatigue. 

Conjecture provokes the suspicion that those who entered the 
service merely to escape the Confederate draft took little pride 
in improving their ranger equipment, or in developing a fron- 
tier proficiency. But in the main, early in the War, the Regiment 
contained fine frontiersmen; men who really loved the smell of 
a campfire, the whinny of a horse, the lure of a trail. 
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No other unit of fighting men was ever quite like this. In 
their belts they carried the vicious Bowie knives, often sheathed 
in scabbards made from the tails of buffalo calves, slipped whole 
from the bone and dried over a whittled stick exactly the shape 
of the blade. The bushy end of the tail swung below as a tassel 
ornament or was used for cleaning its owner’s comb. Except 
for the knives, however, there was little uniformity in the 
weapons used by the rangers. The better-equipped had six- 
shooters as well as rifles. Those without rifles were armed with 
double-barreled shotguns. In either case, they fought at close 
quarters, for few of the guns would hold up beyond a hundred 
and fifty or two hundred yards. 

If there was scant comfort in this, there was less in the fact 
that before the end of the War guns of all kinds were extremely 
scarce. Goodnight was particularly proud of his fine 45-caliber 
rifle. It was “Number 29”, fashioned by a gunsmith of Indiana, 
one J. Crosby, who was evidently religious by nature, for he 
inscribed into the top of the octagonal barrel his advice to sinners 
among men. It was an appropriate device, for this gun outranged 
by far any other in Cureton’s company. 

When there was scant danger of surprise, the rifle was carried 
on the saddle in a leather or rawhide scabbard, with the stock 
set forward and the barrel pointing backward. On the march in 
Indian country it was carried across the fork of the saddle, swung 
in a leather sling cut in elongated diamond shape, with holes at 
either of the longer points. This was a very convenient device. 
No motion was lost in case of surprise: the sling was flipped 
from the horn in an instant, and the gun was already in hand, 
almost in position for firing. The weight of the gun was thus 
carried on the fork of the saddle, and whether at a walk or 
a lope, was easily balanced by a touch of the hand.* 

But fighting with muzzle-loading guns was slow work, while 
Indian arrows came thick and fast. Because of the necessity for 


, ‘Captain R. B. Marcy, who noticed this practice among the Texas frontiersmen, said that 
it was adopted to some extent by the army men of the West. Prairie Traveler, p. 170. 
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greater speed in loading, the rangers adopted a shot pouch the 
use of which was an art in itself. It swung from the left shoulder 
to the waist-line, convenient to the right hand. It was divided 
into two pockets, and had a multitude of uses. Against the back 
strap of the pouch a bullet-mold was tied with buckskin thongs; 
immediately above it was the handle of an awl. In the back 
pocket were sewing and pegging needles, and sinew and buck- 
skin strings in the place of thread. 

Buckskin scraps for bullet patches, flint, steel, punk, and the 
other implements for making fire were carried in the back pocket. 
In the front and more accessible pocket were extra bullets and a 
box of caps. Swinging below the pouch by buckskin strings, at- 
tached to the shoulder strap, was the all-important powder horn. 
It was made of a white horn dressed so thin that light came 
through; by holding it up to the sun the ranger knew at a glance 
if his powder was running low. The peg or stopper was usually 
of bois d’arc or hickory, and was tied to the end of the horn by 
a short thong. Stoppers of soft wood, swelling in rainy weather, 
might quickly disarm an entire command, while hardwood pol- 
ished and greasy from frequent handling resisted the effects 
of water. 

Attached by yet another string was the powder measure, or 
“charger”, made of horn or a small joint of cane trimmed to 
hold the requisite amount. In the rush of battle this was not 
used, for it was quicker to guess at a charge in the palm of the 
hand. When a ranger, reloading at leisure, had no charger, he 
measured by placing a bullet in his palm and pouring just enough 
powder to cover it up. 

Two more adaptations were made to save time. Upon the front 
strap was a heavy semicircle of leather, slightly larger than the 
half of a silver dollar. Its upper edge was carved like the cogs 
of a gear; its lower edge was sewed to the strap. A cap was 
forced over each cog tightly enough to resist the motion of riding, 
yet easily at hand. Swinging beneath by a cord was an ingenious 
“loader”, made of a disk of leather half an inch in thickness and 
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three inches across. Around its outer edges were a number of 
holes slightly larger than the caliber of the gun, into which 
were forced bullets almost encompassed by patches of tallowed 
buckskin. The excess buckskin at the top of the loader was trim- 
med away, leaving each bullet exposed from above. Cloth patches 
were sometimes used, but on account of the greater resiliency of 
buckskin, more power was utilized from the charge, and hence 
longer range was obtained from the gun. 

In preparation for a scout each man molded a supply of fifty 
bullets. Slugs were difficult to load; hence round bullets were 
used exclusively. The cooling of excess metal in the mouth of 
the mold left slight protrusions upon each bullet. To avoid 
choking his gun in loading, the ranger trimmed these away with 
his knife. Then he often rolled and shook the bullets in a gourd 
until they were perfectly smooth. In loading, the open face of 
the buckskin patch was placed toward the muzzle of the gun. 
When the bullet passed from the barrel, the patch dropped off 
without impeding its force. Extra tallow for lubrication was 
carried in the end of a cow horn, tied to the fork of the saddle. 

Such, in the days when Charlie Goodnight served as a scout, 
was the equipment of the border ranger. In order to understand 
its use, let us follow a group upon an imaginary scout. 

Away from the settlements rides a scouting party of some 
twenty-five men. As they have no extra horses, they take care of 
those they ride. Beneath the headstall of each bridle, encircling 
the nose of the horse, is the loop of a long hair rope. Its thirty 
to thirty-five feet are coiled at the left of the fork, and tied 
with a slip knot in one of the saddle strings. A few use riatas 
instead, but for the purpose of staking, hair ropes are preferred 
to rawhide. They are unaffected by wet weather, rot but slowly, 
and when saturated by water or caked with mud, are flipped 
dry or clean with a twist of the hand. 

A pack mule, allowed for squads of ten, is loaded with frying- 
pans, a small amount of flour, a supply of bacon, and a little 
salt. A pair of blankets for every two men is carried on top 
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of the pack or behind the cantle of a saddle. Tied upon each 
man’s saddle is a big tin cup, and perhaps a buffalo-horn spoon. 
The pack mule follows behind. The accompanying scout is half a 
mile ahead, picking a course to save the horses; far beyond ear- 
shot at times, he conveys his messages back to the officer in 
charge by a system of signals—motions of the hat or movements 
of his horse. 

Mile after mile the country falls behind. The topography 
ahead is apparently unchanged. Except for the creak of saddle 
leather, the monosyllabic comments of the men, and the pound 
of horses’ hoofs, nothing breaks the silence that beats in the 
riders’ ears with eerie monotony. 

Ahead, the scout reaches the crest of a wave of the land, and 
there, upon a creek before him, is a party of Indian braves, wholly 
unaware that whites are near. He drops back from the crest and 
turns his horse into the signal for a charge. Gun slings are raised 
from the saddle horns, percussion caps are seen to be in place, 
slip knots are jerked undone and the coils of the stake ropes 
drawn under the rangers’ belts. 

In an instant they are ready for action. 

They sweep over the ridge in a wild dash, and bear down upon 
the astonished bucks with unearthly cowboy yells. The Indians 
scramble for their horses and scatter like a bevy of Mexican 
quail, while the rangers spread out in pursuit, some using rifles, 
some holding their fire, and some closing up to six-shooter range. 
Usually the battle is over after a few minutes of wild and reckless 
fighting. 

But here the Indians form, retreat slowly in a body, and fight 
carefully; and one wild charge, and yet another, does not bear 
them down. A few rangers always hold their fire until the others 
reload; else in the time of loading the Indians will rush and 
cut them down with arrows at close range. Goodnight, well 
mounted, and riding in the lead with the old-timers, feels there 
is greater danger of being shot by raw and excited recruits from 
behind, than by Indians in front. If the Indians are not rushed 
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down, tactics change, for a horseman with a rifle fights at a dis- 
advantage against a cool man on the ground. The captain orders 
his men to foot, and some swing off at a run, reins flying loose, 
but stake ropes jerked free in their left hands. 

If held by the reins, most horses shy from the anticipated 
explosion of a gun, and jerk back and ruin a fighter’s aim. But 
at the end of a rope, trained horses stand with little fear. As 
his feet hit the ground the ranger flips the free end of the rope 
around his hips, draws it into a slip knot, and gives his attention 
to the Indians. If his horse becomes frightened and runs to the 
end of the rope it can, secured by the loop around its nose, 
hardly do more than jerk the ranger to the ground. If the man 
should be dragged by the horse, a jerk at the loose end of the 
slip knot sets the mount free. If the Indians, confident of their 
strength and advantage, counter-charge and force a retreat, each 
man gathers up his rope as he runs to his horse, swings into the 
saddle, and tucks the coils under his belt as he retreats. 

But now they fight on even terms, face to face with the 
“vellowbellies”, as they call this race which pillages their homes. 
After Goodnight’s first shot, the butt of his gun swings to the 
ground, the barrel in the crook of his arm. His right hand seizes 
the powder horn; he jerks the stopper out with his teeth and 
pours a charge of powder into the palm of his left hand. As it 
flows from his palm down the barrel of his gun, he slips out the 
rod with his right, catches up the leather “loader” with his left, 
presses a ready-patched bullet into the mouth of the barrel, and 
rams it home with the hickory rod. As he lifts his gun with his 
left hand, his right pulls a cap from the leather cog. The recoil 
of the previous shot has kicked back the hammer and re-cocked 
it, and when he slips the cap into place the scout is ready to aim 
at another Indian. 

Goodnight claimed he could load and shoot with the fastest 
of the Texas men, and while many claimed a greater speed, he ~ 
said he never saw a gun shot and reloaded in less than a minute. 

After a fight, the old-timers gathered the plunder of value, 
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while the raw recruits picked up the relics. If other Indians were 
near—and the scout had to know—the rangers went into camp 
before night had fallen; they staked their horses upon the grass, 
cooked and ate supper, and made all their preparations for 
spending the night. But shortly after dark they again packed 
up, and very quietly moved to a spot three or four miles away, 
which had been picked by the scout before dark had come. There 
they hobbled and side-lined their horses—which made a stam- 
pede impossible—posted a guard, and went to sleep. 

After the annual passage of the buffalo, grass was scarce. Since 
these animals would not go into a gorge or graze in a narrow 
cafion, the scout chose such a camping place as night drew near. 
In the winter, if no grass at all could be found, the scout chose a 
camp in a cottonwood grove, where the men cut branches for 
their horses to eat. 

The “catching of fire” by a pioneer plainsman became almost 
a science within itself. Not every man was an adept, but scouts 
were necessarily so. Even though they and the world about 
them were soaking with water, they built their fires when they 
found wood. As matches were unknown, other means of obtain- 
ing fire were necessary, the most common of which was the use 
of punk and steel. But in the prairie country, where there was 
no punk, the frontiersman had to turn to other ways of obtaining 


fire. A substitute for punk was frequently prepared as follows: | 


Red corn cobs were burned to ashes; then the ashes were put into 
a tin plate and made into a very thin mush with water. Into 
this mush colored calico was put; white might do, but colored 
was much preferred, and old cloth was the best. The rags were 
saturated thoroughly. When they had dried, they would catch 
fire readily from flint and steel. 

Another substitute for punk was made from a joint of cane 
and a wad of cotton. The cotton was twisted into the joint at 
one end until it stuck out at the other—a four-inch joint was 
enough. When it stuck through the cane it was put into the fire 
and burned. Then, as it was burning, the wad was untwisted at the 
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other end, and the cotton crawled back into the cane and went 
out. When one wanted to catch fire he twisted the cotton again 
until the charred end stuck through, and then used the flint and 
steel as usual. From the smoldering cotton he lighted a kindling- 
rag, and started the fire from it. Or if the plainsman had none 
of these he would take a soft dry cottonwood root, burn it to a 
char on the end, and let it go out or draw it into a joint of cane. 
This would catch like punk; and from it he would light his 
kindling-rag, cedar bark or boughs, dry rotten wood, or grass. 

Sometimes in spells of rain the rangers were soaked from 
head to foot, and a fire became a matter of serious concern. Per- 
haps their powder alone was dry. As a last resort the scout rubbed 
a dampened rag through powder, held in the palm of his hand, 
until it was saturated with half-melted explosive. Then he 
slipped off one of his Spanish spurs, placed a percussion cap upon 
the end of a rowel, and wrapped the powder-laden rag around 
the rowel below the cap. He hit the cap sharply with the back 
of his Bowie knife. The rag caught the sparks and flashed into 
a blaze as the powder burned; and from this blaze the kindling 
was set. 

The hardest country to scout, Goodnight said once, was be- 
tween the Plains and the Cross Timbers. In fact, the country 
around the Double Mountain Fork, the Wichitas, and the Pease 
River was the hardest section on men in the whole Southwest. 
There was nothing but bad water in it, and scouting parties had 
to cross it going in and coming out. The Vernon country was 
choppy and treacherous, while country such as that between the 
town of Goodnight and the JA Ranch was almost impassable. 
Indians went around the choppy country. But it was difficult to 
get around unless one knew how, as it was cut with cafions and 
bad washes. 

The guide had to pick the best course. If he was in a broken 
country he could usually pick the right divide to lead him out. In 
a choppy country there was not much he could do except go across 
the ridges. But if there was no reason for his going straight 
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_ Ba, —_ 
ON THE TRAIL BY H. D. BUGBEE 


through, then it was better to swing to the right or left and put 
his command on better ground. 

The ranger’s services were rendered in a dry, desolate and 
unexplored territory of very great dimensions. West of the 
Cross Timbers, water was very hard to find ; and in the region 
near the Plains the water was not only scarce but extremely bad. 
Most of it was undrinkable, and even at best the water had a 
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very bad effect on men. At times, until the country was better 
explored, riders suffered exceedingly from lack of any sort of 
water. This was the worst torture of all. “At night, when you 
should have been asleep,” said Goodnight, “you would have a 
semi-conscious slumber in which you unfortunately dreamed of 
every spring you ever knew—and such draughts as you took from 
them!—which invariably awakened you, leaving you, if possible, 
in even more distress. In my early childhood,” he continued, 
“there was a large spring near the house under some big oaks. 
A hollow tree had been provided for a gum, as was common in 
those days, and was nicely covered with green moss. Many times 
I have dreamed of seeing that spring and drinking out of it—it 
would seem so very real.” 

Suffering from lack of water in this fashion had a strange 
effect. Every ounce of moisture seemed to be sapped out of the 
flesh, leaving men and animals looking very haggard and thin. 
Sometimes it was difficult even to recognize men who had been 
deprived of water very long. Interior recruits (as opposed to 
those who lived on the frontier and were versed in outdoor 
lore) had little or no knowledge about how to take care of them- 
selves in such emergencies. A scout, however, knew ways of 
getting along with little water. In case of dire thirst, placing a 
small pebble in the mouth would help; a bullet was better, a 
piece of copper, if obtainable, was better still, and the prickly 
pear was the best of all. 

There were no pears on the Plains, of course. But in the prairie 
country there were many. This ugly, undesirable-looking plant 
served some very useful purposes, in spite of the fact that some- 
times numerous stickers got in one’s clothes and seemed inextrica- 
ble. A piece of prickly pear which had had the stickers cut off and 
had been peeled, when placed in one’s mouth, would keep it 
moist indefinitely. And if the drinking water happened to be 
muddy, a thin slice of pear was peeled and placed in it. All the 
xdiment adhered to the prickly pear and sank to the bottom, 
leaving the water clear and drinkable. 
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Prickly pears, peeled and pounded to a pulp, make an excel- 
lent poultice for wounds. “There is nothing better, unless it is 
cold mud,” said the old scout. “Either will relieve the pain and 
remove the fever and poison. A prickly-pear poultice is especially 
good for rattlesnake bites. Further, when the stickers have been 
singed off by fire, the pears are splendid food for cattle. The 
apples are good food for man too, providing you eat only two 
or three at first. If you eat too many the first time they make 
you dreadfully sick—for about six hours, you think you are 
going to die— but eaten moderately they are very palatable and 
nutritious.” 

The country in which Goodnight and his comrades served was 
mostly a barren wilderness, and outside of the buffalo had virtu- 
ally no game, at that period. Any frontiersman knows that in a 
wilderness there are practically no rabbits, as the wolves devour 
most of them. Consequently, when the rangers were outside 
of the buffalo region there was nothing for them but the prairie 
dogs. The only fault they could find with prairie dogs was that 
they were too small and very hard to get. Goodnight swore that 
fully half of them, even if their heads had been shot off, would 
fall back into their holes and kick themselves below the first 
bend, where one could not get at them. 

Meat was the principal fare. There was little flour or meal, 
and no pan to cook bread in, except occasionally a frying-pan. 
When parties had bread at all they usually baked it over the coals 
on sticks; a forked stick was the skillet. They always tried to 
keep a little flour on hand to thicken soup, and used flour for 
this more than anything else. Prairie dogs, being very fat, made 
good soup, but this was not very satisfying: after a meal of it 
one became hungry again in two or three hours. Rangers would 
boil a prairie dog or two, the more dogs in the kettle the better, 
and with a little flour make quite a pot of soup. A command 
could be carried farther with a little flour-soup and meat than 
with anything else. | 
There was no means of transporting baggage except the little 
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Mexican pack mules; when the men made a forty-day scout out 
to the Staked Plains they invariably ran out of rations. And 
when the buffalo were north, living was quite scant, for other 
game, except the turkeys (which could be found only where there 
was timber), was also scarce. Sometimes the men were entirely 
without food, and could obtain nothing with any certainty except 
the prairie dogs—a poor makeshift for starving men. Promis- 
cuous shooting by the command was wasteful and dangerous. 
Besides, it warned the Indians, and yielded little game. Gen- 
erally the scout supplied the command with meat. Four men 
to a mess was the best arrangement, or six at the most, but this 
was left to the discretion of the men. As a consequence, the best 
frontiersmen usually threw together and left the green ones to 
themselves, with the result that the camp routine of these was 
confusion, and they were rarely ready to march with the others. 

“We always had plenty of bacon in camp,” Goodnight recalled, 
“as the settlers were well supplied with hogs. But on a scout we 
usually ran out of everything. At the start some of the boys 
would throw away their bacon skins. I would go around, gather 
them up, and put them in the pack. They would get dirty, but 
that could be scraped off. Some of the men used to laugh at 
me, but before we would get in from the scout, I’d be broiling 
those skins and making good meals off of them. Invariably 
those who had made fun of me at first would be the ones asking 
for some of them back. Food always grew very precious near the 
end of an expedition. 

“Once we had been out to the foot of the Plains for a month— 
until our horses were worn out. We were on the way back, 
and were camped ten or fifteen miles west of Wichita, on the 
Little Wichita River. When we got to timber in those days, we 
always found turkeys. We would take our guns, go to their 
roosts, and kill all we wanted. We killed a bunch of turkeys, and 
that night Lieutenant Woolfork and I were standing guard, 
though neither of us had to stand fatigue unless some of the 
boys were off or were sick. When men get to meat after being 
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starved for some time, they get hungry every two or three hours, 
and you can see them up all night broiling more meat. When 
we went to sleep at this particular camp, Dr. J. P. Vollintine, the 
one-armed surgeon for Cureton’s company, left a turkey to roast 
on a stick. When Woolfork and I got in from guard, the turkey 
was done to a turn, and Woolfork said: 

“<T et’s eat old Doc’s turkey!’ 

“We ate it all and put the bones back on the stick. Next morn- 
ing Doc didn’t say anything, but we could tell he didn’t like it. 
About twenty years later I saw him again. He had married 
Mark Dalton’s eldest daughter, had some cattle, and was ranch- 
ing near the foot of the Plains. After we had talked awhile, he 
said to me: 

“Don’t you think that was a pretty dirty trick, to eat my 
turkey?’ 

“<T sure do,’ I said, ‘and I’d like to square that up. I have 
some mighty good bulls in the Panhandle, and I’ll send you 
one of them if you’ll call it square.’ He agreed that he would, 
and I sent him a pure-bred bull. 

“T have never cared much for turkey since the ranger service; 
then we broiled turkeys on sticks, and after eating them without 
salt I felt as though I had eaten a stack of fodder, and would 
have very little appetite again for several days. 

“Suffering for lack of food is not so intense after the first 
forty-eight hours. I noticed that tobacco-chewers seemed to feel 
hunger less than those who did not chew. It appears that tobacso 
has a tendency to stay the appetite.” 

Beneath Cureton, the ranking officer was Lieutenant Joe A. 
Woolfork. He escorted a small scout into the prairie country 
soon after the company was mustered in. It was late in the win- 
ter, the buffalo were far to the south, and when the scout turned 
back towards the settlements, the men were nearly starving. Upon 
reaching the Big Wichita a number of them scattered to hunt. 
Dick Jowell and Tom Pollard went together. Dr. Vollintine, 
the one-armed physician from Weatherford, who in spite of the 
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fact that he had one hand shot away was still a good marksman 
and hunter, also left to look for game. Simpson Crawford, 
neighbor to Goodnight on the Keechi and a member of the “home 
guards”, or militia, was making the scout with the rangers. He 
and Goodnight set out together. 

During the evening Vollintine came to a grove of wild china, 
barren of leaves at that season, but laden with heavy clusters of 
beauciful amber berries. These were generally considered poison- 
ous, and were bitter as the essence of gall; they were avoided 
by all animals except deer. But deer were very fond of them, 
eating them seed and all. Vollintine secured vantage from a 
bluff above the motte, and killed two deer browsing upon the 
berries below. Elsewhere, Goodnight and “Simp”, as his friends 
called him, saw two poor old buffalo bulls coming in to water. 
Hiding behind a ledge within range of the trail, Goodnight 
killed one of the stragglers as he came ambling along, but let 
the other go. “An old, poor buffalo that could barely get out of 
your way,” said Goodnight, “was mighty hard to eat. We could 
eat the tenderloins, the tongue—which wasn’t so good—and 
sometimes the seeds.” After cutting out these parts, the two 
made their way back to camp. Soon the long shadows deepened 
to darkness, but neither Pollard nor Jowell appeared. 

The next morning Goodnight reported to Woolfork that the 
two were lost, and asked permission to hunt them. For some 
reason Woolfork refused, saying that the hunters should have 
kept up with the scout. When Goodnight answered by saying 
that he would go anyway, Woolfork threatened court-martial 
for disobedience of orders. 

“Court-martial and be damned!” replied Goodnight, and 
thereupon set out with John Pollard and Jim Tackett in search 
of the missing men. During the day he brought them into camp, 
and except for a slight enmity between him and Woolfork, history 
discloses no other results.‘ 


‘This story is told in a manuscript copy of Tom Pollard’s reminiscences, which is now in 
the hands of descendants. Goodnight also referred to the incident in our conversations. 
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‘Goodnight found that very few men had the faculty of direc- 
tion.® Pollard was an engineer and Jowell had grown up on 
the frontier; yet the two of them together had got lost. It was 
the scout’s business to guide the company under all conditions, 
Thus, above all things, the scout had to have a sense—an in- 
stinct—for direction. He had to be able to dispense with a com- 
pass. With the point of destination fixed in his mind, a thor- 
ough plainsman could go to it as directly in darkness as in day- 
light, on a calm cloudy day as well as in bright sunshine with 
the wind blowing steadily from one quarter. “Few men have 
this instinct,” said Goodnight. “Yet in these few it is to be trusted 
as absolutely as the homing instinct of a wild goose. A man 
with such an instinct relies on what is in his mind more than he 
does on stars or winds or the sun or landscape features. I never 
had a compass in my life. I was never lost. In all my frontier 
experience I knew but one man who had keener senses than | 
had. He was a Tonkawa Indian and his eyesight would carry 
farther than mine.” 

The scout and plainsman knew the significance of the vegeta- 
tion as well as the animal life of the country he ranged. By both, 
but mainly by observing the plant life, he could usually estimate 
his elevation, and certainly his approximate latitude and longi- 
tude. “You can blindfold me, take me anywhere in the western 
country,” Goodnight once said, “then uncover my eyes so that 
I can look at the vegetation, and I can tell about where I am. 
The mesquite, for instance, has different forms for varying alti- 
tudes, latitudes, and areas of aridity. It does not grow far north 
of old Tascosa in the Texas Panhandle.” 

On the Plains, a scout was always glad to see a mesquite bush. 
In a dry climate—the climate natural to the mesquite—its seed 
seems to spring up only from the droppings of an animal. The 


"After many years upon the border, Captain R. B. Marcy was impressed with this fact. 
In wonder he wrote of his Indian guide who could “start from any place to which he had 
gone by a sinuous route, through an unknown country, and keep a direct bearing back to the 
place of departure; and he assured me [Marcy continues] that he has never, even during 
the most cloudy or foggy nights, lost the points of the compass. There are very few white 
men who are endowed with these wonderful faculties, and those few are only rendered 
proficient by matured experience.” Prairie Traveler, p. 180. 
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only animal on the Plains that ate mesquite beans was the mus- 
tang. After the mesquite seed was soaked for a while in the 
bowels of a horse and was dropped, it germinated quickly. Now 
mustangs rarely grazed out from water more than three miles; 
that is, when they had the country to themselves. Therefore 
when a scout saw a mesquite bush, he knew that water was within 
three miles. All he had to do after seeing the bush was to locate 
the direction of the water. 

“I think that I learned pretty thoroughly the requirements of 
a scout and plainsman,” said Goodnight. “The first requirement 
is that by merely looking at the country the scout be able to 
judge accurately in what direction water lies and the approxi- 
mate distance to it.” In the West, cottonwood trees always meant 
water at certain seasons, if not permanently. When the scout 
saw a long line of cottonwoods before him, he knew that if there 
was water the entire length, the foliage of the trees would be the 
same dark color. If the water was only in holes, those trees near 
the water would be perceptibly darker than those farther away. 
It was useless to hunt the length of the line when nature’s signs 
were clear. Sometimes there would be no water in sight, but 
there would be tules, or the three-cornered water grass, growing 
in a bed of heavy, wet sand. By riding his horse up and down this 
bed of sand one could sometimes cause the water to rise. 

The scout had to be familiar with the birds of the region, 
to know those that water each day, like the dove, and those that 
live long without watering, like the Mexican quail. On the 
Plains, of an evening, he could take the course of the doves as 
they went off into the breaks to water. But the easiest of all 
birds to judge from was what was known on the Plains as the 
“dirt-dauber”, or swallow. He flies low, and if his mouth is 
empty he is going to water. If his mouth has mud in it, he is 
coming from water. 

The scout also had to be able to watch what animals there 
were, and from them to learn where the water was. Mustangs 
watered daily, at least in the summertime, while antelope went 
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for months without any water at all. The scout could tell 
whether the animals were coming from or going to water. If 
mustangs were strung out and walking steadily along, they were 
going to water. If they were scattered, frequently stopping to 
take a bite of grass, they were coming from water. 

The scout’s eyesight had to be perfect. As a plainsman, he 
had to see as far as any Indian. He had to have the faculty 
of being absolutely cool under all conditions, and not liable to 
confusion in the face of surprises. His coolness and presence of 
mind protected not only the scout himself, but those under him as 
well. He had to be able to decide instantly what to do in case of 
emergency. He had to be able to judge the nature of the coun- 
try ahead of him as far as he could see, and to take the way of 
least difficulty, keeping his command out of sight as much as 
possible, and picking the routes that would expose them least to 
the enemy. 

A good scout or plainsman had to have the faculty not only 
of seeing the tracks and other evidence of the Indians, but also 
of knowing how old the tracks were. To do so he had to be an 
accurate judge of temperature and the effect of the sun. If he 
saw a broken twig, a broken blade of grass, or a bit of weed cut 
off by a horse’s hoof, he had to be able to tell how long it had 
been withering. It was easy to determine whether a track had 
been made before or after daylight. A track made during the 
night would be marked over with minute insect tracks. Even on 
desert sands this was true. By getting down and putting his eye 
close to the ground, the scout could observe the insect tracks. 

A good plainsman was a good trailer. He could tell whether 
a horse track had been made by a loose horse, a riderless horse 
being led, or a horse with a man on it. “Suppose I am on the 
hunt for a man that I know to be riding a bay horse,” said Good- 
night. “I find the track of a horse carrying a man. But is the 
horse a bay horse? I follow the tracks until I find where the rider 
has unsaddled his mount to let him graze. When the saddle is 
taken off, a horse that has been ridden any distance generally 
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rolls on the ground. I find where the one I am trailing has rolled. 
I] examine the dirt or the grass for hairs. I find a few. Their 
color tells me whether the horse is bay.” 

The old-time plainsman, if he was a good one, could detect 
the most skilful imitation of any animal sound. The Indians 
often used those imitations to communicate with one another at 
night. But no man’s cry of bird or beast could deceive the scout. 
The wild turkey may be fooled by a quill; the doe may be de- 
ceived by a mechanical bleat; the anxious mother-cow may be 
lured by a cowboy’s counterfeit of the calf’s bawling; a coon 
may be drawn from a tree by sounds of coon-fighting imitated 
by some boy. But the trained ear of a plainsman could not be 
so deceived. One thing which guided a scout in interpreting 
noises was the fact that the human voice echoes more than any 
other: in fact, it is almost the only voice that echoes at all. The 
hoot of an owl would not echo in a cafion nearly so much as an 
Indian’s hooting. The lobo wolf’s cry would echo more than 
any other wild animal sound. On the Staked Plains, however, 
plainsmen did not have this advantage, as there was nothing to 
create an echo. 

A scout had to know all these things, and many more. Ex- 
perienced, hardy and courageous, servers of long apprenticeships 
to nature, men like Goodnight possessed a technique as intricate 
as that of any modern profession. With them, knowledge meant 
life; ignorance meant death. Their aid was indispensable in the 
century-long conquest of the Western frontier. 
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THE MEXICAN CHILD 
IN ‘TEXAS 


By H. T. 


I 


HEN the white man first set foot on Texas soil, he 

\ \ found a native population of Indians. In the four 

centuries which have elapsed since that time, however, 
the native population has almost entirely disappeared, and a 
group recruited from many nations has taken its place. The first 
of the newcomers were from the south across the Rio Grande. 
In part, at least, they were of Spanish descent; they spoke Span- 
ish and their religion was Catholic. They were the northeastern 
outposts of the Spanish colonies in Mexico, and for about a cen- 
tury following the founding of San Antonio, in 1718, they were 
almost the only representatives of European culture in Texas. 
The Mexican child in the state now is a descendant of these early 
pioneers, and of others who have come later. 

After the founding of Austin’s colony in 1821, a veritable 
flood of English-speaking colonists poured into Texas from the 
north and east, and in a few years they were dominant in num- 
bers and influence. Their religion was usually Protestant and 
their culture northern European. Through the years immigra- 
tion has added to both the English-speaking and the Spanish- 
speaking portions of the population; and other racial groups have 
come, though in much smaller numbers. In order of size among 
those of European descent, the Germans and Czechs rank next 
after the English-speaking group; Africa has sent its quota also; 
and even Asia has a small representation. 

In 1930, according to the census, there were in Texas about 
seven hundred thousand Mexicans of the first and second gen- 
erations; that is, there were seven hundred thousand Mexicans 
in the combined group of those foreign born and those native 
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born but of foreign or mixed parentage. In addition, according 
to our best estimate—for census figures do not give national 
origins beyond the second generation—there are in Texas from 
seventy-five thousand to one hundred thousand Mexicans who 
are of the third generation or beyond. Thus in April, 1930, 
there was a total of nearly eight hundred thousand Mexicans 
in Texas. In June, 1930, to be sure, the curve of Mexican immi- 
gration, which for some months had been tending downward, 
was crossed by the ascending curve of Mexicans returning to 
Mexico; the result has been a net loss in the Mexican popula- 
tion reaching an average of about three thousand per month dur- 
ing the four months preceding November, 1931. How long 
this backward flow to Mexico will continue no one knows. But 
it seems safe to guess that it will never be extensive enough to 
reduce the Mexican population of Texas below seven hundred 
and fifty thousand. 

Many of those who have returned to Mexico have been victims 
of an unfavorable economic situation. Some have been de- 
ported—chiefly for failing to enter under the regulation quotas. 
In the experience of both groups tragedy is written deeply. 
Invited in the time of plenty, they came to a land of oppor- 
tunity; then when times grew harder and work less plentiful, 
they were not wanted. The record of their going back is filled 
with stories of personal hardship, blighting of hopes, and separa- 
tion of kin, mingled with heroism and at times with perhaps a 
certain joyful anticipation of being again in the land of their 
fathers. There have been many desperate family crises. A few 
years ago in the lower Rio Grande Valley both the father and 
the mother in a Mexican family were caught in the net of de- 
portation and thrown into jail. A fifteen-year-old son stopped 
school to take care of the family, working for the Western Union 
and sweeping out buildings to get money for living expenses. At 
home he cooked, did the laundry, and carried on the other 
necessary housework so that three little sisters might remain in 
school. Finally the whole family, including the boy, was de- 
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ported. With his thirst for knowledge, however, he managed to 
return, and was soon again in school, making his way by doing 
odd jobs. 


II 


A comparison of groups within the state will emphasize the 
importance of the Mexican population. About fifteen per cent 
of the population of Texas is Negro; about twelve per cent, 
Mexican. If we confine our attention to the first and second 
generations only, the Mexican stock is nearly two-thirds of the 
total white stock of foreign extraction. While some Mexicans 
are found in nearly every county of the state, they live in greatest 
numbers along the Mexican border, in Central Texas, and in 
the larger cities. Many Mexican farm laborers migrate from 
place to place, following the crops. 

Relatively few foreign-born Mexicans have been naturalized. 
Chiefly by virtue of birth on Texas soil, however, probably 
nearly half of the Mexicans in the state are citizens. Among the 
children of school age the proportion is of course much higher, 
probably reaching seventy-five per cent or more. In race they 
vary all the way from pure white to pure Indian—if there be 
such a thing as a pure race. 

Spanish is still the language of nearly all of the Mexican 
group. Many, to be sure, speak English, but in such cases English 
is usually a second language. From the standpoint of racial 
psychology and of education it is significant that most Mexican 
children who enter the public schools speak Spanish as their 
mother tongue, and become bilingual only after they enter. 

The average socio-economic level of Mexicans in Texas is 
relatively low. Probably more than half of the adults are in 
the unskilled labor group, and their incomes are frequently so 
small as to make possible only primitive standards of living. 
As one would expect, the deplorable living conditions among the 
poorest people produce a correspondingly low cultural level. At 
the opposite extreme of the population, of course, are the rela- 
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tively few of very high social, economic, and cultural position. 
There is also a middle class, and this is increasing in number. 
The position of the population as a whole, however,—close to 
the lower end of the economic scale—makes the situation of the 
group a difficult one from the point of view of education and 
general welfare. 

When these summary statements are translated into actual 
cases, most distressing situations are revealed. The teacher of 
Mexican children from the poorest families is frequently a social 
worker and family advisor as well as instructor. One principal 
who had been transferred to a school in which a large number of 
Mexican children were enrolled stated that for the sake of her 
health she had to discontinue visits to the Mexican homes, for she 
found herself, in addition to carrying out her school duties, lying 
awake at night and working beyond her strength to find means 
of helping those who were in distress. 

Yet in the face of hardship and discouragement, Mexican 
children make heroic efforts at progress. In a school in South 
Texas my attention was called to four children of a single family 
who had but one pencil and one tablet, which each used in turn 
on successive days. A Mexican boy who was a member of a 
high-school graduating class in a certain city borrowed a suit 
that he might attend his graduation exercises. A lad in another 
city carried his lunch basket to school day after day, and it was 
not discovered until a crisis forced him to tears that he had been 
bringing it quite empty. Instances of this sort are found again 
and again. 

But although there are many such exceptional cases of aspira- 
tion, the extreme poverty of the Mexicans does not usually foster 
ambition. Illiteracy, ignorance, superstition, and insanitation— 
conditions commonly associated with inferior economic status— 
are prevalent among Mexicans of the lowest class. Appeals to 
magic are common enough. In a discussion of the Mexican fam- 
ily by Miss Gonzales, it is stated that giving a new-born child 
an oil bath and then no other bath for forty days is a common 
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practice. Gamio refers to a belief in the “evil eye” which one 
person may cast upon another, and describes a magical process 
by which the victim is supposed to be cured. Yet mingled with 
such oppressive beliefs are many superstitions which show a 
charmingly naive and poetic folk-fancy. A school principal re- 
ports that some of the more ignorant people think of bats as 
“angel mice”’—that is, mice that have gone to heaven and 
achieved wings. 


Ill 


The economic and cultural status of a large portion of the 
Mexican population of Texas is one of the roots of a widespread 
prejudice against them. Another factor is doubtless the dark 
color frequently associated with a mixture of Indian blood. Ex- 
treme differences of economic level hinder the free intermingling 
of persons, even among those of the same ancestry, and when 
this barrier is complicated by differences in national and racial 
origin as well as by a recent tradition of slave-owning in the 
dominant group, the social barriers become serious. As preju- 
dice is by its very nature unreasoning and undiscriminating, it is 
not surprising that prejudice against the Mexicans goes beyond 
the unfortunate individuals whose condition stimulates it in the 
first place, and attaches itself to the whole group. 

Many Anglo-Americans assume an attitude of superiority 
toward the Mexican. While part of the Mexicans apparently 
accept the situation, others bitterly resent it. In the long run the 
prejudice of the dominant English-speaking group operates to 
the serious disadvantage of the Mexican population and at the 
same time greatly hinders cultural assimilation. 

One of the most serious misconceptions on which prejudice 
against the Mexican is based, is the assumption that all Mexicans 
are alike. In reality, of course, the Mexican group is exceedingly 
varied within itself. This is true with respect to race, language, 
citizenship, length of residence within this country, socio- 
economic level, and cultural status. It is true also with respect 
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to the mental and physical characteristics yet to be discussed. One 
of the troublesome fallacies in national and racial psychology, 
and particularly in popular discussion, is that of assigning to in- 
dividuals the characteristics which hold only for averages or 
even only for sub-groups. We speak glibly of “the Mexican” 
and of “Mexican traits”, as if a single designation were an 
approximate description of nearly every Juan Garcia or José 
Martinez. In practice this fallacy leads to tragic as well as laugh- 
able absurdities. A case is on record in which a ruling by a 
school board segregated with Spanish-speaking children in a 
distinctly inferior school a Mexican lad whose mother was a 
college graduate and who himself spoke and read both Spanish 
and English when he entered school. 

When Mexican children in Texas are given ordinary intelli- 
gence tests, they are found to vary like other children, from 
very high to very low. The average is generally lower, how- 
ever, than that of native white children of similar age. Intelli- 
gence quotients vary with different groups and different tests, 
but averages ranging from seventy-eight to eighty-nine have 
been reported by various investigators. 

The significance of this lower standing is not fully understood. 
The extreme hereditarians seize upon the findings as evidence 
that the Mexican stock is inherently inferior. When it is pointed 
out that the average economic condition of the Mexican is low 
and that even among the English-speaking population low social 
status and low intelligence are commonly found together, they 
reply that low standing in the social scale is largely a result of 
low intelligence. Those who wish to emphasize the potency of 
environment, on the other hand, turn the statement exactly 
around and attribute low intelligence quotients to poor environ- 
ment rather than to any hereditary inferiority. 

It will be impossible here to discuss these points of view in 
detail, but it may be pointed out in passing that hereditary possi- 
bilities are never known until environmental conditions make 
possible their appearance. The inherent possibilities of the Mex- 
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ican child will never be discovered until he has had a chance, 
This he has never had in a modern environment, and we can 
well afford to hold judgment in suspense until he has had that 
opportunity. While the level which he will reach with adequate 
opportunity is unknown, we can nevertheless be sure that it will 
be substantially above the level at which he is now testing. The 
investigations of Freeman, Burks, and others show rather con- 
clusively that the intelligence quotients of children in an inferior 
environment rise significantly when the children are transferred 
to better environments. 


IV 


Although many Mexican children make records in their school 
work quite comparable to those of other children, the average 
is relatively low. Here again, as in the interpretation of the 
results of intelligence tests, the issue of nature versus nurture 
is sharply raised. Some are of the opinion that low standing in 
school is largely the result of low intelligence. As has already 
been stated, however, development possibilities can not be known 
in the absence of adequate opportunity. On the other hand, it is 
easy to find environmental conditions extremely unconducive to 
high accomplishment. Among these are the lack of cultural in- 
fluences, the frequently late enrollment and poor attendance at 
school, and the fact that school is conducted in a language other 
than that which the child used before entrance. 

The relation of language to ability and power of adjustment 
is a theoretical problem of great interest to the educational 
psychologist, and of equal importance to the practical educator. 
That language is closely related to thought itself has long been 
recognized. More recently some investigators have described 
thinking as primarily a form of implicit speech reactions. In 
school work it is obvious that language is one of the most impor- 
tant tools. A large fraction of the time and effort of the elemen- 
tary school pupil, and not a little even at the higher levels, 1s 
devoted to mastery of this tool. 
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Since the Mexican child at school entrance commonly knows 
only Spanish and, under prevailing methods, is instructed from 
that time forward in English (at least until he reaches high school, 
where he may study Spanish), it is clear that for a time he is 
tremendously handicapped. The English-speaking child starts 
to school after six years’ contact with the language which he is 
to use; the Spanish-speaking child, on the other hand, must begin 
English as a foreign language. Whether this handicap ever dis- 
appears entirely is a question. Some seem to think that it becomes 
negligible after a few years and that low standing in school sub- 
jects is due to generally inferior ability such as is reflected in an 
intelligence test, rather than to a language handicap. It has on 
the other hand been suggested that the normal growth of intelli- 
gence itself is retarded by the peculiar language experience of the 
Mexican child. 

Without reviewing the evidence, it may be stated that studies 
point emphatically to the existence of a serious and persistent 
language handicap in the school careers of many children. The 
average Mexican child has not had sufficient opportunity to learn 
either Spanish or English, and as a result his performance in 
mental tests of the Binet type, and probably in mental work in 
general, is substantially below the level which might be reached 
under more favorable conditions. 

It is frequently alleged that the Mexican child is gifted in 
music and in art. While the actual evidence on this point is 
meager, the alleged superiority of the group as a whole is 
probably exaggerated. To be sure, there are many gifted indi- 
viduals; and much talent undoubtedly goes undeveloped because 
of financial difficulties. In a special art class in San Antonio one 
of the most intelligent and talented pupils was an attractive Mex- 
ican girl about fourteen years old, who at last report had with- 
drawn from school and was working in a beauty parlor. Another 
Mexican child in the same class excelled in drawing—his pencil 
sketch of a goat almost seemed ready to walk off the page—yet 
he was so poor that he could hardly look forward to an art 
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career. The Mexican population undoubtedly produces individ- 
uals of superior ability. But this is also true of other groups. If 
the Mexican group produces more than its quota, the probable 
explanation is to be found in the direction of environmental in- 
terests rather than in a peculiarity of the racial germ plasm; 
exceptional achievement is much more probably a cultural 
phenomenon than a result of strictly hereditary factors. The 
same consideration, incidentally, applies in explaining the rela- 
tively low standing of the group in other school tests. 

This distinction between cultural and hereditary traits is sig- 
nificant for education. In the one case we are seeking to develop 
a trait because it is an aspect of culture worth perpetuating; in the 
other, we are seeking to develop an ability because through it the 
individual can make his best contribution to society. 

A similar distinction between cultural and hereditary influences 
needs to be made in considering the emotional endowment and 
other personality traits of the Mexican child. To repeat what 
has already been said, the traits which characterize large groups 
of Mexicans are probably best regarded as merely results of the 
operation of a particular environment upon an original human 
nature not much different from that of other people. Just what 
these traits are it is difficult to say: it is almost impossible to 
characterize accurately a large population. Popular descriptions, 
it need hardly be reiterated, are not trustworthy. Sufficient evi- 
dence of this can be found in the fact that exactly opposite traits 
are often alleged by different observers. Take for example the 
supposed “buoyancy and light-heartedness” of the Latin-Ameri- 
can peoples. Can anyone suppose that these are true character- 
istics of the “stolid, Indian-like figure” so often seen in the 
market-place and elsewhere? 

Traits which might be regarded as characteristic of Mexican 
children are sometimes learned in unexpected ways. Whether 
the following humorous incident reveals a true characteristic of 
the Mexican child, the reader must decide. A teacher in a one- 
room Mexican school which I visited had obvious difficulty with 
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discipline. In the midst of her schoolroom activities she carried 
a long stick to enforce authority. She had even resorted to tying 
a certain pupil to keep him quiet. The prize revelation came, 
however, when she attempted to keep the children still by placing 
pepper on the tongues of those who talked. To her dismay she 
found that pepper did not decrease the volume of talking; on 
the contrary, there was more talking than ever as the Mexican 
pupils strove to get a taste of the pepper! 

From the standpoint of education, at least, any traits of the 
Mexican child which require special consideration can be at- 
tributed to his environment. He is not born a representative of 
Mexican or of any other culture. His nature when he starts to 
school is to be ascribed to the background in which he has been 
reared, rather than to his nationality or race. Aside from lan- 
guage, the peculiar traits of most importance to education are 


nces 

and those which grow out of the low cultural level of the poorest 
what classes—such things as meager knowledge, limited vocabulary, 
oups and inferior hygienic habits. Gamio, a brilliant Mexican writer, 
the declares that the child of the immigrant laborer has a background 
man of thinking essentially different from that of the American child: 


the latter has been brought up in an environment of scientific 
thought; the child of the Mexican immigrant in an environment 
of “personal attitude based on tradition, convention, and super- 
natural belief”. There are also some peculiarities in the social 
customs of Mexican groups, but these can not be discussed here. 


V 


What provision has Texas made for the education of its nearly 
two hundred thousand Mexican children? 

In answer to this question it may be said, first of all, that Texas 
does not take high rank among the states for its public school 


ther system as a whole. A partial explanation of this fact can be 
> of found in the extreme decentralization of authority for purposes 
yne- of school administration. In forty-three counties in widely sepa- 


rated parts of the state, there were a few years ago an average of 
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twenty-three common-school districts per county, with an average 
scholastic population of only ninety-five in each district. The 
common-school district and the small independent district, in 
each of which a local board is almost supreme in administering 
the schools, are commonly without competent educational lead- 
ership. Educational conditions throughout Texas are, as might 
be expected, most uneven, ranging from very good to very, very 
bad. 

But this is not all. In many districts, though by no means 
everywhere, the facilities for Mexican children are much inferior 
to those provided for other children in the district. Yet, although 
the statement that many districts provide inferior facilities for 
Mexican children implies that Mexican children are segregated, 
segregation is not a universal practice. Moreover, even where 
segregation is practiced there are some districts which treat the 
Mexican children about as well as other groups of similar eco- 
nomic status are treated. There are also many able teachers of 
Mexican children. On the other hand, the tendency in districts 
where compulsory segregation is practiced is definitely toward 
poorer schools for the segregated group. In some cases the dis- 
crimination is extreme: the school for Mexican children is an 
unpainted shack in poor repair with no window shades, antiquated 
and insufficient furniture, no library or teaching equipment other 
than old textbooks, no water supply, primitive toilet arrange- 
ments, a poorly prepared and poorly paid teacher, and a short 
school term; while not far away in the same district, for the 
other children there is a fine modern building with standard 
equipment and teaching arrangements. This is not an exceptional 
situation. A few districts, indeed, contrive to have no school at 
all for the Mexican children by allowing the word to circulate 
that Mexicans are not “expected” to attend school. In most dis- 
tricts the compulsory-school-attendance law is very weakly en- 
forced, so far as Mexican children are concerned. 

While many school districts are earnestly working on the prob- 
lem, the state of Texas as a whole has yet made no very serious 
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effort to educate its Mexican children. Under such circumstances 
one is not surprised to find that they are not being educated. It 
has been estimated that in the year 1928-29 not more than fifty 
per cent of the Mexican children of school age were enrolled in 
the public schools and not more than sixty per cent in any schools. 
The group of those not attending school at all includes not only 
the older children, but those of all ages. Frequently the children 
who do enroll enter late and attend irregularly. On the average 
their progress through school is slow. While we expect the 
average English-speaking child of twelve years of age to be in 
about the sixth grade, the average Spanish-speaking child of that 
age is still in the third grade, if he is in school at all; nearly 
half of the total Mexican enrollment is in the first grade and 
about three-fourths is in the first three grades. Few are left after 
the sixth grade. 

It is understood, of course, that these are average figures, and 
that individual schools and individual children vary widely from 
the average. In some schools the conditions are much better than 
these averages indicate, and many Mexican children make ex- 
cellent progress even in the face of difficulties. And neglect and 
prejudice are not the only side of the picture. There is a bright 
side as well. Many schools are making earnest efforts to provide 
the Mexican child with the education he needs. Among the Mex- 
ican people themselves a considerable ameliorative influence is 
exercised by the League of United Latin-American Citizens, a 
non-partisan civic organization of increasing influence. 

In brief summary, this is the case of Mexican children in 
Texas. About one-eighth of all children in the state are Mexi- 
cans. The Mexican child is in many cases a descendant of the 
oldest colonists, but oftener is a child of more recent immigrants; 
his blood is Spanish or Indian or a mixture of the two. About 
three-fourths of the Mexican children in Texas are citizens of the 
United States; most of them are children of farm laborers who 
migrate from place to place with the crops; and they usually come 
from homes where Spanish is the language used. The Mexican 
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child is sometimes of high social standing and wealth, but is 
usually of humble status, and is frequently a victim of extreme 
poverty with its attendant low cultural conditions. He is a member 
of a group in which illiteracy and a high death rate are prevalent, 
and is a victim in general of a widespread prejudice on the part 
of the Anglo-American. The chances are two to three that he 
is not in school. In many places, though not universally, he is 
not wanted in school and is treated shabbily when he comes; if 
he attends at all, he sometimes makes excellent progress, but is 
often seriously retarded. Like other children, he may be bright 
or dull, but he usually tests below the average of English-speak- 
ing children of similar age. On the other hand, he sometimes 
displays exceptional talent, and, by and large, has never had a 
chance to show what heights the Mexican population as a group 
can reach. He is indefinitely handicapped in language, having 
had from the beginning of his school life to work in a language 
which he has never known before. Too, his interests and back- 
ground of thinking are influenced to his disadvantage by the en- 
vironment from which he has come. With all of this, however, 
he is a child essentially like other young human beings in respect 
to his fundamental nature, his possibilities, and his rights. 

While the problem needs to be attacked from many angles, the 
most potent factor in enabling the Mexican child to realize his 
possibilities and to take the place which he should occupy in the 
citizenship of the state, is education. Already there are signs of 
progress, but so vast a social program must develop slowly. From 
the standpoint of the child, the greatest need is opportunity. 
From the standpoint of society, the need is double: on the one 
hand, a clearer realization of the social purpose of educating the 
young Mexican; on the other, extensive scientific research to make 
more economical and more effective the process of educating the 
Mexican children of Texas. 
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THE MEXICANS GO HOME 


By Epona Ewinc 


I 


URING the past year streams of Mexicans from Texas, 
1) increased by smaller streams from Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
and the Middle West, have flowed back over the prairies 

and across the Rio Grande into the homeland, Old Mexico. Two 
hundred thousand Mexicans have joined in this home-coming 
trek through Texas; and fifty thousand have returned to Mexico 
through Southern California within the year. A Mexican family 
carrying all its wordly goods in a rusty, battered Model T Ford 
isa common sight on the highways of the Southwest. The shabbily 
dressed, swarthy man with bright, determined eyes guides the 
rattling car toward the Mexican border. Beside him sits his wife, 
gay with a red shawl or green scarf tied over her shiny black hair, 


sess: contentedly holding the fat, brown-skinned baby on her lap, with 
_— the next-to-the-baby tucked in between them; and the other chil- 
ie dren, shy but alert as little rabbits, are stowed away at random, 
their faces peering out from among bed-springs and baggage. The 
’ the inevitable mongrel dog accompanies the travelers, sometimes 
> hs trotting happily along beside the car. Any roadside clump of trees 
| the or stream-crossing offers a night’s lodging for the wayfarers; the 
“i of family beds down at dusk, rises at dawn for a breakfast of fri- 
= joles and coffee, and sets forth eagerly on another lap of the 
ah homeward journey. 
= The largest single group which has crossed the Rio Grande 
; the during this great migration was a party of twenty-five hundred 
— Mexicans which arrived at Laredo on a week-end in November, 


1931. The party was under the supervision of Consul General 
Eduardo Hernandez Chazaro of San Antonio, and traveled in 
trucks and automobiles lent them by the San Antonio Mexican 
colony. They made a fiesta of the trip, although one man died 
and six babies were born while the party was en route. 
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Because of the entrance of this company, the Nuevo Laredo 
port of entry recorded during 1931 the repatriation of more Mex- 
icans than any other single port, according to the statement from 
the office of Immigration Chief Gémez. But the steady southward 
movement continued through the winter undiminished; ten thou- 
sand Mexicans crossed the border during December, 1931. 

The journey was made as easy as possible for them by the 
Mexican Government. As a gesture of welcome to its returning 
sons and daughters, it waived customs formalities and provided 
free transportation into the interior over national railways. In 
some instances, not only was transportation arranged, but food 
was also furnished to needy Mexicans until they were able to 
reach the homes of friends or relatives. 


II 


This tremendous exodus has relieved the Southwest, especially 
Texas, of its Mexican immigration problem. When American 
prosperity went on the rocks of disaster, the ensuing slump shut 
down the influx of labor from below the Rio Grande as suddenly 
and sharply as an automatic spring snaps down the lid of a box. 
The great republic of the north was no longer inviting to Mexi- 
cans. Then Mexico began to call her children who were already 
in the United States. It was not difficult to entice them back, for 
they had only been sojourning in this country. Most of them had 
come merely to seek their fortunes. Among the communities of 
the Southwest they had lived in segregated districts, accepting un- 
obtrusively the privileges of schools, churches, and government, 
but in no permanent sense becoming citizens of the United States. 

The Mexican Government, which had grown increasingly 
stable since the revolution of 1929, could stand behind its offer 
of homes and jobs to returning Mexicans. Government lands, 
both irrigated and non-irrigated, were opened free of taxes to 
settlers. On October 6, 1930, the San Martin dam in the state 
of Nuevo Leén was completed and formally opened by General 
Plutarco Calles in the name of the President of the Republic. By 
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the spring of 1931, twenty thousand families had already moved 
into the vast agricultural region that had been opened for culti- 
vation by the construction of the dam. Almost two hundred thou- 
sand acres were ready to be prepared for planting, and it was esti- 
mated that one hundred thousand farmers and workmen could 
be supported by the products of the newly irrigated region. This 
land was sold on easy terms by means of the deferred-payment 
plan to many of the Mexicans who were returning from the 
United States. These Mexicans, having worked on farms in our 
country, eagerly seized the opportunity offered them by the Mex- 
ican Government to buy at a nominal cost fertile, irrigated land, 
and settle upon it. 

In March, 1931, another large agricultural area was formally 
opened to the home-coming Mexicans. The fertility of this land, 
located in the municipality of Villa Juarez in the south-central 
part of the state of Tamaulipas, has been materially increased by 
the recent completion of the El Mante irrigation project. Water 
for the system is supplied by the Rio Mante, which has its source 
in a spring in the Sierra Cucharas, and whose minimum flow is 
about two thousand gallons per second. Because of the relative 
regularity of the flow, no storage dam was constructed; the irriga- 
tion system consists simply of a series of intakes and canals. The 
total area served is more than forty thousand acres. Many Mex- 
icans who had farmed in the United States settled on this land to 
raise crops that were suited to the soil, including corn, rice, sugar 
cane, alligator pears, lemons, tangerines, guavas, cherries, man- 
goes, oranges, bananas, peppers, onions, and tomatoes. Another 
agricultural area in Mexico which has been converted by irriga- 
tion from an arid waste into a rich grain- and fruit-producing 
region is the Tecozautla Valley, where ten thousand young 
orange trees have been distributed free among small farmers who 
are beginning the cultivation of the land. 

In order to encourage the newly returned Mexican farmers to 
raise corn, beans, and other basic crops, President Ortiz Rubio 
issued a decree on November 17, 1930, authorizing the Secre- 
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tary of the Treasury to deposit one million pesos in the Agricul- 
tural Credit Bank for use in farm loans. These loans, which were 
to be for periods of one year, eighteen months, and three years, 
were secured by crops, farming implements, and farm improve- 
ments, respectively, and were made only to farmers engaged in 
the cultivation of the crops specified. This available money was 
of inestimable value to the Mexican farmers who had come home 
penniless. 

Besides the inducements held out to the farmer, the Mexican 
Government offered work to the unskilled laborer. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had undertaken the reforestation of denuded 
areas throughout the Republic, and set aside the week of Febru- 
ary 18, 1931, as National Arbor Week, in which to begin an en- 
thusiastic campaign for tree-planting. Almost all municipal re- 
forestation commissions established nurseries, and more than a 
hundred and fifty thousand forest, fruit, and ornamental trees 
were distributed by the Bureau of Forestry, Game, and Fisheries. 
Arrangements were made to open a national nursery which would 
be large enough to provide for the cultivation of six hundred 
thousand trees, and in Ameca, Jalisco, the agrarian community 
planted a nursery of sixty thousand mulberry cuttings and a large 
number of fruit trees. The Department of Agriculture also set 
out many young trees along the new highways. All this meant 
work, and the Mexican Government used the appeal to draw her 
laborers home. 

Furthermore, there were extensive archeological undertakings 
in Mexico that called for untrained labor. When one learns that 
the archeological map of Mexico indicates more than twelve hun- 
dred sites, one can easily realize the gigantic and costly task that 
faces the Bureau of Archeology. It is of great importance to pres- 
ent and future archeology that the groups of ruins be guarded 
against vandalism and be cleared of vegetation. Apart from the 
labor of protecting the ruins, the Government is conducting exca- 
vations and restorations at the Pyramid of Tenayuca in the Valley 
of Mexico, is continuing work on the “Road of the Dead” at 
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Teotihuacan, and is initiating an extensive program of excavation 
and conservation on the ruins at Monte Alban in the state of 
Oaxaca. 

But the greatest amount of work offered the returning Mexi- 
can has been in road construction. In 1925 the National Highway 
Commission of Mexico was created, and charged with the tre- 
mendous task of covering Mexico’s 767,000 square miles with a 
network of modern roads. For the last six years this work has 
been pushed to the limit of the Government’s resources. At the 
end of 1930 a total of almost sixty million pesos had been ex- 
pended, with the result that several thousand miles of highway 
had been provisionally opened to traffic, 380 miles had been sur- 
faced, and 372 miles had been paved. The cost of building the 
national highways has been defrayed by a special tax on gasoline. 

Four national highways are under construction, one of them 
being the Mexican division of the Pan-American Highway. This 
road is in two sections, one running from Nuevo Laredo to Mex- 
ico City, and the other from Mexico City to the Guatemalan 
frontier. Work on this road has been pushed as rapidly as pos- 
sible; six thousand men have been employed on one section alone, 
and in May, 1931, it was provisionally opened to traffic, because 
of the need for communication and for the transportation of 
materials and machinery to be used in constructing a permanent 
surface. 

The second highway connects the port of Vera Cruz on the 
Gulf coast with Acapulco on the Pacific coast. The total length 
of this road is approximately 580 miles. Another coast-to-coast 
highway is being built in the northern part of the Republic from 
Matamoras to Mazatlan, covering a distance of 757 miles and 
passing through the important cities of Monterrey, Torreén, and 
Durango. Work on the fourth main trunk-line, connecting Mex- 
ico City with Guadalajara, is being prosecuted with vigor. 

Despite unfavorable economic conditions, the Federal Govern- 
ment plans to complete these highways before 1933. The Gov- 
ernment officials, realizing the importance of continuing road 
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construction in order that labor may be furnished Mexico’s re- 
turning citizens, revised the 1932 national budget to provide the 
necessary funds. Sefior Vicente Cortes Herrere, Chairman of the 
National Highway Commission, has announced that instead of 
the eight million pesos originally assigned to the road-construc- 
tion program for 1932, other Federal expenditures have been 
lessened so that the Mexican Government may spend eighteen 
million pesos on its road-building. 

Besides using homes and jobs as inducements to her children, 
Mexico has worked out labor laws that are attractive to the Mex- 
ican laborer. In 1931 a new Federal labor code went into effect. 
With the passage of these new laws, almost every possible phase 
of the employer-employee relation has been covered and a uni- 
fied and advanced social-economic policy adopted for the whole 
country. Significant among the regulations promulgated is a pro- 
vision requiring the employment of Mexican citizens in ninety 
per cent of the positions on both technical and regular staffs of 
every enterprise, and the use of the Spanish language in the 
issuance of orders and instructions to employees. 

As a further protection to the Mexican laborer, foreign im- 
migration into Mexico has been restricted. An order issued. by 
the Secretary of the Interior on July 14, 1931, which became ef- 
fective sixty days after the date of promulgation, requires that a 
foreigner with a capital of less than ten thousand pesos shall be 
classified as an immigrant worker and shall be denied entrance 
into the country, except in a few specified cases. Those having 
the required capital must convince the Mexican Government of 
their intention to invest this capital in commerce, industry, or 
agriculture in a way which will provide an income sufficient to 
support them and their families. 


III 


These laws are significant because they reflect the policy of 
Mexico’s leaders, especially of the intellectuals who are deter- 
mined to keep Mexico’s individuality intact. “Mexico for Mex- 
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icans” is the slogan below the Rio Grande. The present character 
of the country is uniquely and vividly a continuation and de- 
velopment of customs and institutions of almost immemorial 
antiquity. At the time of the Conquest Mexico had the highest 
civilization on the North American continent ; and it has as a whole 
never broken away from its indigenous culture and attempted to 
start life anew with transplanted European elements. Mexico’s 
intellectuals see the value of keeping the native character of their 
country unchanged, and are exerting every force and influence in 
this direction. A recent issue of the Bulletin of the Pan-American 
Union contains a statement from Sefior Aureliano Esquivel of the 
Department of Public Education, in which he announces that all 
textbooks used in the schools of Mexico at the present time were 
written by Mexican educators. “This fact,” he goes on to say, “is 
of particular satisfaction to the Department, since as recently as 
1923 the majority of the textbooks used in Mexico’s schools were 
of foreign origin.” 

It was for the purpose of keeping Mexico Mexican that a 
strong protest against an American school in Mexico City was 
voiced recently by the educational leaders of Mexico, on the 
ground that this school was endeavoring to Americanize Mexican 
children. They declared that Mexico does not want a jazz civili- © 
zation, and they believe that through control of the schools they 
can have some success in preventing encroachments of the civiliza- 
tion of the United States upon their land. 

Many Mexicans have long resented the intrusion of American 
culture, capital, and political influence. Mexico’s natural resources 
have been exploited by foreign capital to such an extent that a 
spirit of suspicion toward American capitalists has grown up in 
the hearts and minds of the Mexican people. Formerly politicians 
played the American string for the purpose of gaining personal 
power—though fortunately there has not been so much of that 
sort of thing since the late Dwight Morrow established a firmer 
feeling of friendship and good will between the American and 
Mexican people. But it is increasingly evident that the future de- 
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velopment of Mexico will come through the efforts of her own 
citizens. In natural resources she is one of the richest countries 
in the world. Her lands, oil, silver, copper, and forests repre. 
sent untold wealth, only awaiting development. Yet with all her 
abundance of raw materials, water-power, and cheap labor, she is 
industrially poor, for she has few factories to utilize her raw ma. 
terials. Last year Mexico exported to Rochester silver for making 
photographic supplies, coffee to Baltimore, nitrates to Wilming. 
ton for the manufacture of explosives, rubber to Akron, and oil, 
wheat, goat-skins, and Indian corn to Texas. Yet in Texas alone 
Mexico spent during the year sixty million dollars buying back 
her raw materials made into commodities that must eventually 
be manufactured in Mexico, including leather, shoes, meal, flour, 
butter, cheese, gasoline, lubricating oil, and automobile tires. 

There are many indications that Mexico is beginning to grope 
after economic independence, for although mining and agricul- 
ture have long been Mexico’s predominant industries, manufac. 
turing is slowly advancing. For some time Mexico has maintained 
a protective tariff and in general has followed a policy of protec. 
tion of local industry; and although the larger industries repre- 
sent investments of foreign capital, the significant fact remain: 
that the principal increase in manufacturing in Mexico during the 
last few years has been in small plants financed by native capital. 
For instance, in 1931 General Plutarco Calles, Secretary of War, 
was made president of a company of leading business men of 
Mexico, called the “Compafiia Hulera Mexicana, S. A.”, organ- 
ized for the purpose of exploiting the process invented by Julio 
Téllez, a Mexican, for making synthetic rubber from petroleum. 
After a year’s testing, the value of this commercial substitute for 
rubber was proved, and a small factory was opened for the manu- 
facture of automobile tires from the synthetic product. 

This venture is prophetic of Mexico’s future: more and more, 
as time goes on, her own people will capitalize her resources. It 
is true that Mexican laborers in the United States are being 
driven out by the scarcity of employment; but they are also being 
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drawn home by the new industrial policies of modern Mexico. 
There is perhaps no more significant trend in North America than 
this economic awakening of the Mexican people, with all its 
cultural and political consequences. 


BARN SWALLOWS 


By Atsert Epmunp TromsBiy 


S WALLOWS aarry far lands in their wings, 
Dips, fluttering turns, and wide windy curves. 
Their twitter is sweet as what any bird sings. 


They sit in the loft on a rope which swerves 


For their twisting, twittering heads, their bobbing 
Tails, bobbing like a needle seeking its pole. 
I envy them none of this. Not so their throbbing 


Recapture in spring of the haunts I would make my goal; 
When sight of them, sound of them knocks at the heart, 
And something which slumbered wakes with a start. 
More musically dances the milk in the pail; 

The old dog barks faintly—at nothing, wagging his tail. 
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By DeHurr 


HE history of Beech Island began when Thomas Gal- 

phin and John Newman paddled their dateau up the 

Savannah River and established a small trading post for 
the Indians. Two young Scotchmen they were, one with black 
hair and the other with red, who, having been expelled for 
some escapade from the University of Edinburgh and fearing 
parental wrath at home, set sail for the newly colonized Ameria 
and landed near the mouth of the Savannah River. After rowing 
nearly two hundred miles upstream, they came upon a small 
island formed by an oxbow. On the secure site offered by this 
island they built themselves a log cabin, and named their new 
home Beech Island because of the prevalence of beech trees. 

They soon became very friendly with the Indians along the 
shores, whose chief made frequent visits to declare to them his 
dreams, for, according to the Indians, dreaming of a thing en- 
titled the dreamer to its possession. In this way the Indian 
secured object after object from the canny Galphin, finally end- 
ing with: 

“Galphin, Indian he dream.” 

“What Indian dream?” asked Thomas Galphin. 

“Indian he dream he have that gun,” declared the chief, point- 
ing to Galphin’s rifle hanging upon the cabin wall. 

“Well,” replied Galphin, “if Indian dream he owns that gun, 
Indian must have it.’ And Thomas Galphin took down the 
gun and gave it to the chief. 

After that episode, Galphin lay in wait for the chief. Upon 
the latter’s next visit to the post, Galphin met him upon the 
mainland and greeted him hurriedly with the news that he, too, 
had had a dream. 

“What Galphin dream?” asked the Indian, with haunting 
suspicion. 
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Thereupon Galphin led him to a high point of ground, and 
facing him successively toward each cardinal direction, pointed 
out distant objects as he told the chief how he had dreamed that 
he owned all of the land encompassed by lines drawn between 
those far distant points. When Galphin had finished relating 
this dream the Indian slowly shook his head and replied: 

“If Galphin dream he have all that land, Galphin must have 
it, but Galphin can not dream any more.” 

And so today the descendants of Thomas Galphin, with only 
a few added families, live along the Savannah River on land 
acquired long ago from that Indian chief. There is no longer an 
island where the log cabin stood, because the oxbow has become 
Dead River, a swampy lagoon which breeds enough malaria to 
keep all but Negroes away. Many of the beech trees have been 
cleared away to make room for patches of “swamp corn”, which 
the floods of the river wash away three years out of every four; 
but the country for miles on all sides continues to be called Beech 
Island. The oid family graveyard down on the edge of this 
swamp, surrounded by a brick wall built to last as nearly through 
eternity as is possible for masonry, is now completely filled with 
graves, whose stone markings record successive generations of 
Galphins. 

A unique neighborhood it is. Cut off from the stream of life 
flowing all around it, it has retained its identity and customs 
through the years. The men of every generation excepting the 
one succeeding the War Between the States, when poverty would 
not permit it, have been educated at the College of South Caro- 
lina or the Charleston Citadel, or have been sent abroad to 
study statesmanship or medicine. From among these, in times 
past, have been elected senators and governors. Yet great 
patches of laths on ceilings show where plastering has fallen 
around shelves filled with rare volumes; while the cheerful 
neighborliness of these first to ninth cousins only emphasizes the 
pathos of a struggle for appearances, an effort to keep abreast of 
the times, when their cotton brings less than the cost of raising 
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it or is devoured wholesale by the boll weevils, and the mort- 
gages on their lands grow heavier year by year. 

The cotton fields, flanked by groups or rows of unpainted 
Negro shacks, lie separated by patches of scrub oak or stands of 
long-leaf pine, while occasional steep red-clay hills lead the 
roadway down into swampy ravines at the bottom of which a 
creek flows. The houses are grouped in clusters; three or four 
will stand from a hundred yards to a mile apart, and then one 
must travel four or five miles to find another such group. Origi- 
nally all of these were of one type, but some of the old houses 
have burned and have been replaced by smaller modern build- 
ings, or rooms have been added to the former overseer’s house 
for the family’s use. The old frame houses are built like huge 
square boxes, the second storey being the main floor with a broad 
stairway leading up from the ground to a porch in front of it. 
Paintless for so many years “since the War”, almost all the 
houses have weathered to a soft gray. Across the sandy roads in 
front of most of them are neglected flower gardens bordered 
with trimmed boxwood or high, clipped hedges of Russian olive. 

Until very recent years, the only way to cross the Savannah 
to the growing city on the opposite side was by means of a ferry- 
boat, which took so long to make the crossing that the com- 
munity was almost completely isolated and self-sufficient. 

The chief form of entertainment for the women is “spend- 
the-day”’ parties, to which young and old are invited in some such 
manner as, “Be sure to come early, Cousin Mattie, and bring 
that new Italian cut-work set you’re makin’ so you can show me 
how it’s done!” The women assemble about eleven to embroider, 
crochet, or knit, and at two o’clock gorge themselves at a table 
where dishes of every vegetable of the season—five to fifteen of 
them—cooked in all possible ways, with saucers of home-made 
pickles and preserves, plates of hot rolls or biscuits and corn 
muffins, are all sandwiched between a home-cured ham and 
a heaping dish of fried chicken, this being followed by ice cream 
and several kinds of cake, or the newest dessert culled from the 
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recipes in a woman’s magazine. As the women exchange pat- 
terns, or teach one another the newest embroidery stitch, the 
conversation ranges from “Oh, have you heard that Mary Smith 
is caught again!” ‘“O-o-oh, you don’t say so! This makes her 
third in four years, doesn’t it? Poor thing!” to “What do you 
think of this psychoanalysis? It seems to me to be a very dan- 
gerous thing.” “I haven’t read anything since Freud first came 
out and he disgusted me so thoroughly I haven’t thought about 
it since.” “Oh, you should read Jung! I have the translation 
of his latest book. Dll bring it over to you to read. Really, it’s 
marvelous! The only trouble is that I get all muddled up every 
day trying to analyze my dreams.” “I?ll never have time to 
read your Young, or whatever you call him, Sarah; tell us about 
it? Meanwhile someone else whisperg to her neighbor, “I don’t 
even know what they’re talking about—do you?” “No, an’ I 
care less,” is the reply, with a superior toss of the head. 

Or there may be a discussion of religion in which the younger 
women express doubts, and some older woman will shrug her 
shoulders and say, “Well, ‘The Old Time Religion is good 
enough for me! It was good for Paul and Silas, and it’s good 
enough for ” 

As they pass each other in the road, men stop to chat for an 
hour or more, discussing the markets, fertilizers, crop conditions, 
national politics, or the Russian Five-Year Plan. They also tarry 
to talk after helping each other cure a sick horse or cow; and on 
the first Saturday of each month they meet at the Beech Island 
Club for a barbecue, where there are speeches by men ranging 
in importance from the county agricultural agent to the Pres- 
ident-elect of the United States. There are fox-hunts and a 
squire in the English manner; there are square dances, with con- 
tract bridge and modern jazz over the radio; there is a corner 
store where drunken Negroes trade on “Sad-dy nights”: a blend- 
ing of old and new, where the head of the family still rules as an 
undisputed patriarch, while the young daughters study medicine 
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at Johns Hopkins University, or make their own way around 
the world. 


MILLY GALPHIN MOORE 


"THE automobile with zigzagging difficulty managed to get 
its wheels out of the deep sand ruts and stopped with a squeak 
of brakes just opposite the shabby old buggy. 

“Good mornin’, Cousin Milly,” called its driver in a hearty 
male voice, as if the little old lady were, deaf. “Ain’t you afraid 
you an’ ole Sam’ll get run over one o’ these days by an auto- 
mobile?” 

A quick, merry laugh with the freshness of a young girl’s rang 
in response, belying the wrinkled face looking out above a black 
shawl pinned with a large safety pin about the old lady’s shoul- 
ders, and from beneath a little black bonnet. “Sam’s pretty good 
at steppin’ out o’ the way!” she responded, with the reins held 
tightly in one knotty, lined hand and the stub of a buggy whip 
in the other. 

“Where’re you goin’ this mornin’?” 

“Oh, just on my little roun’s to see the sick!” she answered, 
with modest self-depreciation in her voice. 

“Who’s sick now, Cousin Milly?” | 

“Nobody in particular. I like to go every few days to see 
Alexander Jackson’s mother. She’s bin cripple’, you know, for 
so many years now, an’ she so seldom sees anybody that she gets 
right despondent. Then that old darkie that stays with Martha 
Thomas has bin ailin’, so I thought I’d take them both a little 
soup.” 

“T wish I ’as ailin’, Cousin Milly, so I could get some o’ yo’ 
good chicken soup,” he said, looking down at the tightly closed 
lard bucket she held clamped between her feet in the foot of the 
buggy. 

“I’m afraid it isn’t worth gettin’ sick for, Frank,” she replied 
with another chuckly laugh. 
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“What about Miss Martha Thomas, Cousin Milly? She 
hasn’t put her foot out of that house for twenty years except 
when you send yo’ little nigger down in the buggy to bring 
her to church. It’s a wonder she don’t starve. I bet she would 
if it wasn’t for you! Is it true that she was deserted by some 
man that she was engaged to an’ that’s the reason she’s never bin 
out anywhere since, until you finally persuaded her to come to 
church?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know, Frank.” 

“Don’t you ever gossip about anybody, Cousin Milly? I never 
yet have heard you an’ I believe you could find somethin’ good 
even in Ole Nick himself.” 

“Well, you can find good everywhere if you look for it, 
Frank. Even ole Satan is industrious and happy, they say.” 

And with that parting remark, she jerked the lines sharply 
and whacked old Sam’s raw-boned hip, causing him to lunge for- 
ward with a jerk to the buggy, and to wave his clipped tail vig- 
orously as he trotted off through the deep sand. One could al- 
ways tell old Sam as far across the fields as he could be seen by 
the high switching of that sixteen-inch tail, cut off to keep him 
from switching it over the reins. Everyone else could have an 
automobile, but old Sam was good enough for her! He could 
take her anywhere she wanted to go. 

Frank muttered to himself as he pressed the starter. “No 
wonder that ole nag’s as skinny as a race horse. She’ll trot him 
forty miles today an’ every other day in the week, winter and 
summer! An’ I'll be bound if she won’t some day scrub away 
or whitewash away that little ole Presbyterian church!” 


Carrie Mae was going away on a long trip, so she was being 
taken around to bid good-bye to all of the elder relatives. First 
she went to see her “Aunt Milly” Galphin Moore, finding the 
little old lady, with her young Negro shadow, a boy of about 
twelve, busy with her chickens in the edge of a patch of scrub 
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oaks directly across from the church and several hundred yards 
from her home. The chicken house had been built here to keep 
her chickens from getting mixed up with her daughter’s. 

Shortly after Milly Galphin’s marriage to Charles Moore, 
whom everyone knew as “the Major” and whom Milly always 
called “Major Moah”, the big square house had burned, and 
they had moved into the two-room house of the overseer of 
years gone by and had built shed-rooms around it, hoping some 
day to rebuild. But times were always too hard. When the 
Major died, their married daughter with her family came to 
live with Milly, since Milly would not go to them. Milly had 
three absorbing interests: the neglected sick and the needy, for 
whom she raised chickens for soup and eggs; the little frame 
Presbyterian church her grandfather had built; and a prodigal 
son, who had come home once or twice as a tramp, but each time 
had mysteriously disappeared again. 

“Dicky turned out bad because Aunt Milly and the Major 
spoiled him. He never had a whipping in his life,” relatives 
whispered with nods of their heads. “Look how she’s spoiling 
that youngest grandson of hers. I hope he won’t grow up to 
be another Dicky.” But Milly Moore never spoke of Dicky, 
though everyone felt that most of those long hours she spent 
with the Bible in her lap or down upon her knees were devoted 
to prayers for him. “She is living just for Dicky to come back,” 
some would say. 

Though Milly Moore was not tidy either in her personal 
appearance, with her smudged black dresses and obvious safety 
pins, or in her room, where there were too many treasures for 
the size of it, she, with the help of her little Negro boy, kept the 
chicken house clean and the church immaculate. Her home had 
not been painted for years, but her church never lacked its coat 
of fresh whiteness and its clean green blinds. Every cent that 
she could save went into its repair and the upkeep of its white 
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picket fence, and each year she kept small beds of plants flower- 
ing by its doorstep. 

“So you’re goin’ to leave us,” she said to Carrie Mae, as she 
locked the chicken-house door, lifted her full top-skirt, and 
placed the key in a pocket hidden in the folds of her black petti- 
coat. “I don’t know whether it’s nice to go away from home 
or not—I’ve never tried it an’ I’ve never wanted to.” Then 
suddenly fearing that she might be causing unhappiness, she 
quickly added, “But I think it’s nice that you can go an’ I hope 
you won’t stay so long that you'll forget all about us. Major 
Moah used to say, ‘Let a person do what he wants to do. We’re 
not our brothers’ keepers.’ An’ I suppose he was right. No one 
can decide for anyone else. I hope you'll be happy, my dear!” 

“Why did you always call Uncle Charles ‘Major Moah’, Aunt 
Milly? Didn’t you always go to school with him?” 

A jolly laugh escaped from Aunt Milly, as the two walked 
along the sunny stretch of sand road leading to the grove of 
giant walnuts, oaks, Osage-oranges, and hickories, where squirrels 
whisked up and down chattering defiance. With one gap where 
the old house had been, the grove led back to the modest home. 

“You certainly didn’t call him Major Moah when you were 
children!” continued Carrie Mae. 

“No indeed! I always called him Charles until we were mar- 
ried; but when we were married we went to live with his widowed 
mother. That first night at supper, I said something to Major 
Moah, calling him ‘Charles’, and his mother turned around and 
looked clear through me. ‘Milly’, she said, ‘surely you don’t call 
yo’ husband Charles. Why, I’ve never heard of such disrespect 
in all my life. I hope I’ll never hear you do such a thing again!” 
An’ I never did. I never did call him anything but Major Moah 
after that.” She ended with her girlish laugh, turning and hand- 
ing the bucket of eggs to her little black shadow to put away. 

Suddenly she turned back to Carrie Mae and lowered her 
voice to a whisper: “They tell me you’re goin’ to San Francisco. 
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Will you do somethin’ for yo’ ole aunt while you’re there? | 
haven’t heard from Dicky for six months now, but the last let- 
ter came from San Francisco an’ gave me an address. Come slip 
up to my room an’ let me give it to you, an’ don’t let anybody 
see us. While you’re there, look up my boy for me an’ write 
me how he is.” 

When Carrie Mae reached San Francisco, she could not even 
find the address that Dicky had written, but she wrote her Aunt 
Milly that Dicky had left San Francisco and she would probably 
hear from him soon. 


CAPTAIN HARRY FICKLING 


CapTAIN HARRY FICKLING, who sat in his wheel chair 
on the high front porch with his rheumatic feet propped side- 
ways on the footrest, waved a fly from his forehead. His black 
felt hat, pulled down in front, revealed a fringe of faded red 
hair above the rolls of a fat, sun-blistered neck. A short red 
mustache slowly jigged up and down as he chewed a piece of 
tobacco, like a cud, and his sun-reddened, full-moon face was 
traversed with fine lines of deep purple where capillaries showed 
through. Perspiration dampened the large brown freckles upon 
the red backs of his fleshy hands. 

His pale blue eyes looked across the surrounding fields, blurred 
here and there in the distance by ascending heat waves. He could 
see afar, for the trees in the grove surrounding his house had 
been pruned of their lower branches until they looked like 
tropical palms, in order not to obstruct the view of his far-flung 
cotton fields from the lofty piazza where the crippled man sat. 
He could also see that his garden of vegetables—the best in the 
country—was properly hoed. If not, his great voice would bellow 
across the intervening two hundred yards with, “You, Simon, you 
lazy niggah, go back there an’ get those weeds you’re leavin’ 
behind you!” Or to one of his lanky, red-haired sons, plowing 
in the field, his voice would go booming: “Hey there, Bradford, 
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push down on that plow and keep yo’ furrow straight. You’re 
plowin’ no better than a niggah!” 

At such times the little darkie now napping on the floor at 
the Captain’s feet would sit up with a jerk and wall his eyes 
around, wondering if he had emptied the spittoon; if it were 
time to draw a bucket of fresh, cool water; or if he had for- 
gotten to do any of his other simple chores. 

But now there was no one hoeing, no one plowing. Mose was 
napping, and not even a flivver was passing within sight. The 
four stalwart sons were off on various jobs, not to be home until 
Sunday, when they were all as sure to be there lounging about 
him, listening to his every word, laughing and jesting with him, 
as day was sure to turn into night. His married daughter lived 
four miles away; and the other two daughters, home for the 
vacation from teaching school, were down in the basement kitchen 
helping their mother make preserves. There was nothing to 


interest Captain Fickling, so suddenly his stentorian voice sang 
out: 


There is a fountain filled with blood 
Drawn from Immanuel’s veins; 

And sinners, plunged beneath that flood, 
Lose all their guilty stain-n-ns, 
Lose all their guilty stains... 


In the kitchen below, the Captain’s wife grabbed the bowl 
and spoon from one of her daughters: 

“Run, Sally, run! Your papa’s got the blues!” 

And dashing up the inner stairway two steps at a leap, Sally 
rushed out to her father. 

“Here, papa, what does this mean? Don’t you know we don’t 
allow any jazz sung around here?” 

Mose looked up at her with a grin as he moved over, sliding 
along the unpainted floor to make room for her to stand behind 
her father’s chair. She removed his hat to a long wooden bench 
along the railing, and mopped his forehead. While she gently 
stroked his face and hair, she began telling him all of the gossip 
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of the neighborhood, with particular emphasis upon rumors of 
love affairs; for no woman can equal the Captain as a match- 
maker, nor is anyone so merciless a teaser of young lovers. 

Engagements are supposed to be profound secrets shared only 
by the families of those involved, but when anyone suggests to 
a newly engaged girl, “Come on, let’s go over to the Ficklings’!” 
her quick reply is, “No-o, I wouldn’t see Cap’ Ficklin’ now for 
anything in the world!” It is not so much what the Captain says, 
as the way in which he says it, that causes embarrassment. It 
may be no more than, “Well, Beth, I hear there’s a wavy-haired 
young man whose Buick stalls every time it gets in front of yo’ 
house and he can’t get any farther!” But his stomach will shake 
with inward chuckles as Beth hurriedly retorts, “Now, Cap’ 
Harry!” with tell-tale blushes which egg him on to a merciless 
assault. Or Beth may insinuate a denial of any fondness for the 
wavy-haired young man with, “Oh, Cap’ Ficklin’, I declare 
you’re a perfect sight!” 

While Sally was cheering up her father, Mose slipped away 
and the Captain’s sharp eyes saw him stuffing himself beneath 
the huge scuppernong arbor. 

As soon as Sally had gone back to her preserving and the 
Captain was alone with Mose, he demanded: 

“Mose, didn’t I tell you to keep away from that scuppernong 
arbor until those grapes are ripe?” 

“Naw suh, Mistah Harry, I ain’ bin near dat scuppernon’ 
arbor!” 

“Here, roll me into my room... 

“Now, shut the door! ... 

“Hand me that hickory switch in the cornah!” 

“Naw suh, Mistah Harry, I’se tellin’ you de truf, I ain’t et 
no green scuppernon’s!” 

“Hand me that switch, I say!” 

The lashes began to fall with resounding whacks. 

“Aw Lawdy, Mistah Harry, I ain’ gwine do it no more! 
Aw Lawdy, Lawdy, Mistah Harry! I ain’ gwine do it no more! 
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Naw suh, naw suh, Mistah Harry! Aw Lawdy, Mistah Harry!” 

In a few moments the door opened softly and a hand rested 
upon the Captain’s right shoulder. 

“Harry,” said his wife’s soft voice, “I think you’ve whipped 
him enough now.” 

The blows ceased and the little darkie stood wiping his tear- 
streaming eyes upon the cuffs of his shirt sleeves, sniffling loudly. 

“Well, I haven’t given him half the licks I’ve given to one 
of my own boys for tellin’ me a lie, the lyin’ young scound’el!” 

“No, but I sometimes think maybe you whipped them too 
much, Harry! It’s a wonder they didn’t resent it and turn on 
you when you whipped them when they were nearly grown!” 

“They wouldn’t of dared!” replied the Captain with empha- 
sis. Then turning to the sniffing Mose, he demanded sternly, 
“Go down in the patch an’ bring me a small ripe melon. Thump 
’em good now an’ be sure you pull a ripe one. Don’t you dare 
pull a green one! An’ when I tell you to let green fruit alone, 
I mean it, you hear me, you lyin’ little scamp!” 

“Yas suh!” replied Mose as he made a dive for the door, 
knowing that the Captain would cut the melon into strips, watch 
Mose eat it piece by piece, and then make him carry the rinds 
to the pigs. 


MAJOR FRANK FITZGERALD 


AFTER the death of Hampton Fitzgerald, John Robb decided 
to rent his land and plant it in connection with his own planta- 
tion some miles away. Since the Fitzgerald house was more con- 
venient to town, the source of provisions, he and his wife, Annie, 
decided to move into it. When they did, Captain Harry Fickling 
said, “Robb, I hate to see you make the change. You'll never 
in this worl’ get along with Frank Fitzgerald. Why, he hadn’t 
spoken to his brother Hampton for fifteen years until Hamp was 
on his deathbed. Nobody can get along with Frank, not even 
his own sons. So prepare yo’self for trouble. Ill give you ex- 
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actly two years to live in that house before you move back to 
yo” own!” Everybody endorsed what the Captain had said; 
even Cousin Milly Moore was forced to acknowledge that 
“Frank is very hard to get along with!” 

“Well, Cap’n Ficklin’, I nevah’ve found anybody yet that I 
couldn’t get along with by some hook or crook, an’ I’m willin’ 
to wager that I'll get along with ole Major Fitzgerald.” 

“All right, Robb, we’ll see!” was Captain Fickling’s only 
reply. 

Frank Fitzgerald was the eldest son of a man who had been 
Governor of South Carolina and Senator from that state when 
such positions were considered the greatest honors attainable by 
man. After graduating from the College of South Carolina, 
Frank had been sent abroad to study medicine. When he re- 
turned home, however, his father said of him, “I sent Frank to 
France and Germany to become an eminent physician an’ he’s 
come back a damned French cook!” So Frank never practiced 
his profession. His father soon died, leaving the ancestral home, 
“Chalkcliff’, the most imposing house for miles and miles 
around, and a third of his vast estate, to Frank; the remaining 
two-thirds went to his other two children, a daughter and Hamp. 
For these he had built two houses, one on either side of the old 
home and within a few hundred yards of it. There were no 
fences dividing their grounds: fences, except lot fences, are 
unknown to Beech Island. The daughter married away from 
the neighborhood and rented her house, but no one ever lived 
so much as a year in either house without a terrific row with 
Major Frank. 

John Robb moved into Hampton’s house with his family, in 
which there were five children. The neighbors had long been 
accustomed to say, “I’ve never known of anyone to humor his 
children like John Robb does,” and “He’s too good to them!” 
Jim, the eldest child, had a thoroughbred pony and a pet mule; 
Belle, the second, had guineas and guinea-pigs; John, the third, 
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had a pony and pigeons of rare varieties; Ann, the fourth, had 
a calf and kittens; and the baby boy owned his own dogs. John 
Robb loved Kentucky thoroughbred horses, registered hogs, and 
all kinds of blooded animals and chickens. 

Not being able to put wire screens in all of his doors and 
windows, Major Fitzgerald had built himself a pen of mosquito 
netting in one of the huge basement rooms where he slept, ate, 
wrote, received callers, and worked. Feeling himself over- 
schooled, he boasted that he was teaching his children only to 
shoot, swim, and ride horseback; but in a house containing a 
library of several thousand valuable books, the children almost 
instinctively taught themselves. They constantly shocked every- 
one except their father with their ultra-modern ethical opinions; 
and the neighborhood has never got over seeing the Major’s 
grown daughters going out in scant bathing suits to gather hay. 

Because he believed that rain water is the purest water to drink, 
Major Fitzgerald had the sloping tin roof of his house scrubbed 
and built a tank as a cistern to catch all of the rainfall from the 
roof for use in his home. Each year he planted seeds from for- 
eign lands and raised special crops as experiments. 

One day in the early spring, after John Robb had been in the 
Fitzgerald house about six months, his fine hogs got out of their 
pen by accident; and when they were finally rounded up, one 
was missing. Upon inquiry he learned that Major Fitzgerald, 
finding it rooting in onc of his fields, had ordered his man to 
butcher it. But John Robb only laughed at the incident, say- 
ing, “Oh, I’ve got plenty of hogs an’ to spare!” 

A few days later, while he was reading upon his verandah 
with his daughter Belle, John Robb suddenly startled the child 
by calling loudly, “Dave, Dave!” 

“Suh!” quickly replied a small darkie from somewhere in the 
rear. 

“Run, Dave, and drive Major Fitzgerald’s cows out of my 
oats! Drive them over and ask his man Sid to shut them up!” 
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“Yas suh!” And soon the cows were on their way home. 

The two on the verandah continued to read. After a while, 
Dave came up and handed an envelope to Mr. Robb. When 
John Robb tore it open, to his surprise a penny rolled out upon 
the floor. Then he drew out and opened the note. Written in 
a cramped hand, this is what he saw: 


Joun Ross, Esq., 


Debtor to Franx FitzcERA.p: 


Damage done by pigeons upon roof $ 6.00 
Damage done by guineas to sprouting seeds 7.50 
Damage done by rooting hog 5.60 

Total $19.10 


Frank FitzcGERALp, 


Debtor to Joun Ross, Esq.: 


Killing of one hog (by mistake) $10.56 
Damage done by cows 8.55 
Total $19.11 

Balance 01 


Herewith enclosed. 


Respectfully yrs., 
Frank FirzGERALp 


John Robb’s face suddenly reddened and the few hairs upon 
the top of his head seemed to stand straight up. Wondering 
what it was all about, Belle rose and looked over his shoulder. 
Immediately she burst into laughter over the funny “Esq.” fol- 
lowing her father’s name. Her laughter turned the tide for 
John Robb. He, too, smiled as he got up from his chair, ex- 
claiming, “The damned ole rascal! Yes, he killed my hog ‘by 
mistake’! But I’m goin’ to send his insultin’ penny back to him.” 
Going into the house, he soon returned with an envelope, which 
he handed to Dave. 

“What did you tell him, father?” asked Belle. 

“Oh, I just wrote him that I was very sorry the guineas an’ 
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pigeons had annoyed him, that they belong to you children an’ 
I can’t distress you by doin’ away with them, but if they bother 
him he is privileged to get his gun an’ shoot ’em, though I can’t 
shoot ’em myself!” 

“But what about the hog an’ the cows?” 

“Oh, I just said that I caught the cows before they had done 
any damage to speak of an’ since I have so many hogs, I was 
glad to have him try one to see what fine po’k they make.” 

It was not long before Dave returned with another note in 
the cramped handwriting, reading: 


Joun Ross, Esq., 
Dear Sir: 


You are a damned old South Carolina gentleman. I thought they were 
all dead. 


Your sincere friend, 
Frank FirzGERALD 


That afternoon, for the first time, Major Frank Fitzgerald 
drove over to call. 
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LOUISIANA SKETCHES 


By Perini 


AT GRAND ECORE 


66 EY Hippolyte! You run to the river an’ see if dat 
boat ees come. Heah me, you? We ees expec’ one 
bally grease. Go tell the Capataine ees he got one 

bally grease fo’ yo? mamere. Me, I need dat grease bad, yes.” 

Hippolyte stopped pushing the swing which hung from a 
branch of the pear tree, and the baby let out a cry. “You keep 
still, an’ me, I take you long,” young Hippolyte assured the 
indignant squaller; and he slung the baby on his hip and started 
through the little village of Grand Ecore to the river. 

He could see the boat turning the bend, plowing the red 
water. It advanced slowly, its wheels churning on. Suddenly it 
stopped, and though the wheels splashed more than ever, the boat 
would not move. It was stuck on a sand bar. 

Hippolyte set the baby in one of the storm houses on the bluff, 
and getting into a boat, rowed down to the stranded steamboat. 
He spied the Captain and called out: “O Capataine! Capataine!” 
but the Captain was too busy ordering the Negroes about to 
notice Hippolyte in a rowboat. 

At last he spied the child and called to him to get out of the 
way. But Hippolyte would not leave. “What do you want?” the 
Captain asked at last. 

“Hey, Capataine, you got one bally grease fo? my mamere?” 
Hippolyte called. 

The Captain laughed. “What do I know about belly grease 
for your mamere?” he asked, somewhat amused. 

Hippolyte shouted back. “Mais non! Bally grease! Bally 
grease! Comprenez-vous?” 

The Captain laughed again. “Who’s your mamere?” he called. 

“My mamere,” answered Hippolyte, “she ol? Madame 
Cephalide Euphrosyne Emessaute Benwoir.” 
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Every week Hippolyte took Mada, Cochon, Tootoot, and 
Doudouce over the bluff to watch the Shreveport boat unload. 
On the bank they would stand in everybody’s way, looking on 
with big eyes until the boat turned the bend as it left on its way 
to Alexandria. They never tired of watching. The Captain was 
a gentleman, and would often give Hippolyte and his little sisters 
and brothers some trinket, as he discussed the rising river with 
OP Man Putoot or brought him news from Shreveport. 

Sometimes there were passengers on the boat, and they would 
come with the Captain to talk with OP Putoot, who would grin 
toothlessly at them. Then when the Captain asked Hippolyte 
and his little band to sing for them, OI Putoot would nod ap- 
proval and Hippolyte, Mada, and Cochon would sing: “Didja 
cook my egg?” 

And Tootoot and Doudouce would answer: “Yaas ma’am!” 

“Didja cook my egg?” they would again demand, and 
Doudouce and Tootoot would answer: “Yaas ma’am!” 

Then, led by Hippolyte, Mada and Cochon would shout: 
“Who'd you give it to?” And the answer was: “Ol’ Tucky 
Buzzard.” 

The song was repeated, with Tootoot and Doudouce at inter- 
vals giving the egg to Ol’ Fox, OI’ Hen. 

The passengers would smile and clap, and the ladies would 
give the children nickels, and sometimes two-bit pieces. Then 
they would make them tall:. 

“What is your name?” they would ask each in turn. Doudouce’s 
name especially delighted them. “Ma name, she ees Nastazie 
Gustine Angelais Benwoir,” she would say: knowing it would 
bring her two bits, she was ever obliging. 

Here the ladies always laughed. And Hippolyte, not to be 
outdone, would say “An’ me, my name ees Hippolyte Euphrosyne 
Emessaute Benwoir!” 

He was growing clever: he added his mamere’s name to his 
own. 
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“Why do you call her Doudouce?” one of the ladies would 
invariably ask. 

“Dat what ma mamere, she call her,” Hippolyte would an- 
swer. 

And OP Man Putoot explained: “It mean ‘sweet?.” 

“And certainly the little dear is,” the ladies would say, finger- 
ing Doudouce’s curls. 

The whistle would blow and the ladies would go back to the 
boat. 

“Oh, 1a, 1a!” Hippolyte would cry. “Le’s go to commissary fo’ 
buy candy, an’ don’ you fo’git, you,” addressing his little sisters 
and brothers who trotted at his side, “to ask fo’ lagniappe.” 


Mamere had la grippe and was in bed. Mrs. Benwoir needed 
someone to run to the commissary for a little whiskey to make a 
hot toddy, and there was no one to send but Cochon, which was 
almost the same as no one. Hippolyte had gone craw-fishing. 


_Mada was visiting Cousine Anaise on Tauzine Island, and Too- 


toot and Doudouce had gone to Campti with Cousine Etienne. 
As there was nobody else to send, Cochon had to do. Cochon, 
he was such a bad child. He was always getting himself lost, 
hurting himself, tumbling into the river, and in other ways caus- 
ing his parents much worry. 

“Make a pass by the commissary an’ git some whiskey fo’ make 
toddy fo’ yo’ po’? mamere,” Mrs. Benwoir told Cochon, who 
reluctantly left his playthings in the back yard. “An? min’, you, 
don’ fo’git what you ees go after, an don’ fo’git to come back 
home.” 

“Sho’ I ain’t,” promised Cochon, and started off. 

Before he passed through the village he had forgotten what 
he was going after; by the time he reached the river he had for- 
gotten where he was going; and the sight of a boat coming down 
the river made him forget that he must not walk on the bluff 
unless he was under the watchful eyes of Hippolyte. 

A few men stood on the bluff watching the boat turn the bend. 
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“Wat boat dat?” Cochon asked the company of men. No one 
answered him. Cochon turned away. 

An old man sat on a stump by himself, his corncob pipe hang- 
ing loosely from his lips. Cochon could not remember having 
seen him before. He yelled to the old man: “Hey, Meestaire, 
boat dat?” 

“Danube,” answered the old man, without taking the pipe out 
of his mouth. 

Cochon’s body stiffened. 

He took a step backward and shouted: “Damn you too, you. 
You dun’ know me, I dun’ know you!” 


Doudouce sat on the wagon seat between Cousine Anaise and 
Cousin Nerestan, who were going to Natchitoches for high mass. 
Her face was shining from pleasure and soap, and she asked in 
an impatient voice almost before they were out of Grand Ecore: 
“How much far, Cousin Nerestan? Wah ees we now, Cousine 
Anaise? Maybe we ees lade!” 

Cousin Nerestan tapped the horse, and it started off at a brisk 
pace, only to drop down to a lazy walk again. 

“We git there in time fo’ high mass sho’,” Cousine Anaise 
answered. ‘Fo’ sho’ we ees on time,” Cousin Nerestan said. 

This morning Cousine Anaise and Cousin Nerestan had driven 
over from Tauzin Island on their way to church, stopping as 
they always did to inquire after Mamere’s health, and to see all 
the little Benwoirs. 

This morning Mrs. Benwoir had bad news. All the family 
except Hippolyte and Doudouce had la grippe. 

Cousine Anaise expressed her sympathy in hearty outbursts, 
and said: “Me, I won’t go to church. I stay here an’ help you.” 
But Mrs. Benwoir, knowing that Cousine Anaise, with her gossip 
and effusiveness, would only be in the way, said: “Mais non, you 
better go to church. You he’p me out mo’ eef you take dat Dou- 
douce with you. Dat chil’ ees ’bout to run me out my mind.” 
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So Doudouce, having been buttoned into a clean dress, climbed 

into the wagon, and after many admonishments from Mrs. Ben- 
woir to “make herse’f behave,” they drove off. 

As the wagon rattled along the road, the three gossiped care- 
lessly. It was such pretty weather there was no need to worry 
about those at home with la grippe. The sun would drive away 
the sickness. 

“Took dat rabbit jump!” Doudouce cried. “Hey, look, Cousin 
Nerestan! Look, Cousine Anaise!” “Wat dat, Cousin Ner- 
estan?” “W7’at dat, Cousine Anaise?” 

Then, as they climbed the last hill, which gave them a view of 
the little village with its church bells ringing sweetly in the 
pleasant spring air, Doudouce jumped excitedly. “Oh, Ja! Look, 
Cousine Anaise! Look dem building. Ees dat de church? Ees 
eet? Oo! W7’at dat tall ting?” 

They told her it was the steeple. Doudouce, wide-eyed, 
pointed to another building. “Hey, Cousin Nerestan, look, ees 
dat mo’ church?” 

“Mais non, Chérie,’? answered Cousine Anaise. “Dat ees de 
co’thouse.” 

They left the wagon behind the courthouse. Cousin Nerestan 
remained outside the church to gossip with his cronies, but 
Cousine Anaise and Doudouce went inside. 

What a sight it was! There were candles everywhere: big 
candles and small candles on the shining altar that towered splen- 
didly upward. It was brighter than the night Cousin Aristide’s 
barn burned. Doudouce began to tell Cousine Anaise so. “Sh-sh,” 
whispered Cousine Anaise. “You mus’ not make such loud talk.” 

So Doudouce sat and looked. She looked and looked. There 
was so much to much to see. Everybody knelt; the priest moved 
about before the high altar, and the organ rolled off wonderful 
sounds. 

Then the singing started in the choir, above Doudouce. She 
turned around and craned her neck, but Cousine Anaise shook 
her head, so Doudouce sank down into the pew again. 
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Doudouce could not understand the words of the song, but 
it was beautiful all the same. Her little soul soared above the 
candles on the sweet notes. 

Then the music ceased. Doudouce started to crane her neck, 
remembered Cousine Anaise, and drew her head back like a 
turtle. She was worried. Maybe something had happened to the 
music. Then the priest came down from the altar. Doudouce 
looked at Cousine Anaise, who was kneeling with bowed head as 
though nothing had happened. Maybe Cousine Anaise was 
praying so hard she hadn’t noticed that the music had stopped. 
She was a little deaf in one ear. 

Doudouce stole a hasty glance at the choir, then fixed her eyes 
ahead again. The music must not stop. “No, no,” thought Dou- 
douce; and she began to pipe in her clear little voice: 

“Didja cook ma egg?” 

And as the others were not there to answer, she answered her- 
self: “Yaas ma’am.” 


MOTHER AND CHILD 


La GROSSE and her child, Jésu-Marie, came maybe from 
San Antonio, maybe from New Orleans . . . God knew where. 
They settled on the streets of Natchitoches. La Grosse was 
French; La Grosse was Mexican. Even in a town where eccen- 
trics are the rule she stood out. 

She was dirty and fat, and she spread to the four winds. A 
faded red tignom around her head; a green rosary with a dangling 
silver cross around her neck; a purple waist half open, a yellow 
skirt dragging the ground in the back; bare feet; a scapular 
medal on a string around her leg—and you have La Grosse. 

But no. The best part about La Grosse was her basket. It 
was brown and dirty, like its owner, and a ragged black shawl 
almost covered it. The basket was strapped across her fat greasy 
shoulder, and out of it peered the brown face of a little boy. 
His eyes were black and shrewd, yet they could become misty, 
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sad eyes when anyone stopped to speak to him. And many people 
stopped. 

“De child’s eyes... . Mon Dieu! He look like de lil infant 
Jesus in his crib! His po’ l’il feets. Dey is twisted like de iron 
work on de church fence. Po’ lil ting!” 

La Grosse and her child begged on the crooked streets of 
Natchitoches; from house to house, from store to store they 
went. It gave you a queer twist in your throat to see the sad- 
eyed little boy. He reminded you of your own little Xavier or 
Hermoin Joseph, who was in heaven. Even though you didn’t 
have much you always gave him something: a nickel, a dime, 
sometimes two bits. But you would have been surprised to see 
Jésu-Marie a few minutes later running home along the country 
road by the waddling old La Grosse. For when they got out 
of town, La Grosse dumped him out of the basket, and his feet 
were no longer twisted. If a wagon came creaking down the 
road, La Grosse would cry: “Vite! Vite! In de basket get!” 

One day, La Grosse went into a dark little store in the shadow 
of the Cathedral where fans, holy articles, and artificial hair 
were sold. The shop-keeper’s daughter, a sleepy young thing, 
stood behind a bright display of statues, holy pictures, and little 
silver vases, her black head just over a statue of Saint Joseph. 

Jésu-Marie, peeping from under the shawl, had eyes only for 
a small picture in a bright gilt frame—a beautiful, gaudy pic- 
ture of the Holy Mother in a bright red and blue dress. 

“How do, La Grosse? What you want?” 

“Fet ees de bébé! Po’ Jésu-Marie he ees been seek. Every 
body, dey pass by me; nobudy dey geeve me nuddin’. Ask yo’ 
papa do he need somebody fo’ work? Me, I can’t let my Jésu- 
Marie starve.” 

“That’s too bad, La Grosse,” the girl said, leaning over the 
Saint Joseph’s head. “Po’ lil ting.” She patted Jésu-Marie’s 
cheek. “You hungry, hein?” 

His eyes stared from his wan face. He put a thin hand over 
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his ragged middle: “Fo’ two day, leddy, me, I ain’t eat nuddin’. 
Me, I ain’t even seen nuddin’!” 

“Tt ain’t fo’ me,” La Grosse said. “Eet’s fo’ my child.” 

“Oh.” The child moved the girl to pity. “Wait a secon’; I 
go tell Papa. Maybe he need you fo’ scrub or something.” 

She went into the back part of the store. The Holy Mother, 
from her bright gilt frame, watched Jésu-Marie. He grabbed 
the picture and pulled it under the shawl. La Grosse whispered 
angrily to him, but the girl came back, and La Grosse said no 
more. 

“My papa, he don’t need nobody fo’ scrub,” she began, but 
seeing Jésu-Marie and his sad eyes, she stooped down and fum- 
bled with her shoe. She came up smiling, with a silver dollar 
extended toward La Grosse: “Heah, buy de I’il boy something,” 
she said, and felt her reward would come in heaven. 

La Grosse turned down Saint John the Baptist Street, cobbled 
and dark. “How come you take dat picture?” she asked, shaking 
the basket with anger. “How come?” 

Jésu-Marie hugged the gilt frame: “Me, I want it!” 

“You lil no-’count t’ief. How come you didn’t take dat pretty 
silver vase like I told you?” 


On Sunday mornings La Grosse made more money than dur- 
ing all the rest of the week put together. On Sunday mornings 
she stood in front of the Cathedral. People going to early mass 
saw her standing by the heavy doors. They saw the peculiar sad 
eyes of the little brown boy peering from beneath the shawl. 

Jesus, Mary, Joseph! It made your heart bleed to see those 
big, hungry eyes. 

The good people, feeling the glory of God in their hearts, 
gave him two bits, or sometimes a dollar. Then La Grosse called 
the blessings of the saints down on them. If a person passed with- 
out looking in their direction, La Grosse (giving him the benefit 
of the doubt) wished him a hundred years in purgatory. If he 
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looked and then passed on, La Grosse held her silver cross and 
muttered, “By the grace of God, may he fry in hell!” 

Sometimes a kind-hearted parishioner took them home for 
breakfast after low mass, or for dinner after high mass. 

This morning Madame Espazie saw them as she went into 
church. La Grosse stood outside the church door in the warm 
sun; Jésu-Marie, his feet twisted worse for Sunday, held out a 
thin brown hand. La Grosse hummed with the choir as the music 
from inside the church filled the quiet, sunny street. 

As Madame Espazie came out she saw Jésu-Marie’s timid 
hand again. She was a kind soul, with a big heart and a long 
tongue, and she liked to make her good deeds known. The Sab- 
bath and the choir filled her with a love for her neighbor. 

“Come to my house,” she said to La Grosse. “I give you din- 
ner.” 

La Grosse, lugging the basket, waddled down the crooked 
street after Madame Espazie. 

Jean Espazie, her husband, was down Cane River fishing. He 
was the stingiest man in the parish. People said of him: “La, he 
squeeze a nickel until it make two!” 

Madame Espazie, filled with a love for her neighbor, thought: 
“What it matter if he do fuss after he get home? De good deed, 
it will be done.” 

So she brought La Grosse and Jésu-Marie into the kitchen, and 
made coffee while she bustled about preparing dinner. 

“Take de po’ l’il child out de basket,” she said to La Grosse. 

“He never get out excep’ when he go to bed,” La Grosse 
apologized. 

Jésu-Marie, peering from under the shawl, forgot to look 
wistful as the savory smell of filé gumbo rose to the smoky 
ceiling. 

Madame Espazie put a plate of gumbo before La Grosse, and 
a plate of gumbo before Jésu-Marie. They began to eat, making 
noises like the river during overflow. 
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Suddenly there were loud shrieks from across the street: a 
shriek of pain, a shriek of fright, then the two together. 

Madame Espazie left her gumbo and her guests and ran out 
on the banguette. A neighbor was standing on her balcony hold- 
ing a squalling child, and screaming: “Mon Dieu! She swallow 
two bits! Two bits!” 

Madame Espazie dashed across the street, into the house. In 
a moment she appeared on the balcony. She grabbed the child 
from the crying mother, caught it by the heels and shook it 
vigorously head downward. The child’s billowy skirt that cov- 
ered its head muffled the screams; lace drawers bobbed up and 
down. 

The coin fell from beneath the dress, and rolled off the balcony 
into the cobbled street. It lay there shining in the sun. Madame 
Espazie thrust the child at its mother, and dashed down to get 
the money before the children playing in the street could pounce 
on it. Then she took it to the child, who still yelled. 

When Madame Espazie had gone, La Grosse and Jésu-Marie 
ate everything in reach. Then they began to look about. La 
Grosse looked in the cachot and took out a cabbage and a bottle 
of filé. 

There was a bright little red box up out of reach. “Climb 
up and see what is it in dat 1’il red box,” La Grosse said to Jésu- 
Marie. “Yes, dat pretty I’il red box,” and Jésu-Marie nimbly 
got the box. 

In it was four dollars and thirty-one cents. Madame Espazie 
had been saving her money to buy a new dress. 

Jésu-Marie climbed back into the basket. La Grosse put the 
cabbage, the bottle of fi/é, and the little red box in with Jésu- 
Marie, and they went out the back door. 

When Madame Espazie returned to her kitchen they were far 
down the crooked dim street of Saint John the Baptist. 
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THE TRIAL 


By Naomi 


ELL would be popping at the trial—Henry Cotton was 
satisfied of that. He had told Abbie she could just mark 


his words, there was bound to be trouble. Everybody 
was looking for it, because John Moon had threatened to kill 
Red Harvey on sight. That was weeks before the trial was to 
come off. He had told up at the Corner that he would kill Red 
Harvey if it was the last thing he ever did. 

Red wasn’t in any way hiding from John Moon. He knew 
Moon was toting a gun for him, for Henry had gone right 
over as soon as he got back from the Corner and told Red what 
Moon had said. Red didn’t seem much scared of Moon’s threats. 
He told Henry he didn’t put any confidence in anything Moon 
said. He said Moon didn’t have the guts to shoot him, that if 
Moon aimed to get him he knew where to find him. He wouldn’t 
be going around the country making his brags if he aimed to 
shoot him, Red told Henry. 

Henry wasn’t right sure about John Moon. Old John had a 
pretty bad reputation over the country. He did blow off his 
mouth a lot, but you never could figure what a bird like that 
might do. Red had laughed and said he could figure, easy 
enough. Anyhow, the girl had lied and John Moon knew she 
lied. John Moon had sense enough to know that girl wasn’t 
anybody’s angel. 

Still, Henry was uneasy about the whole thing. He felt a 
sort of responsibility in the matter, since the drilling was on his 
land. At least Henry rented the land from Harker. You just 
couldn’t help liking old Red. Smart as the devil, Red was, and 
the hardest worker on the crew. If he’d just let that girl alone 
. . . but everybody knew the girl had just pushed herself on the 
crew. He’d hate to see anything happen to Red. Henry didn’t 
want any shooting on his place, and if Moon was going to shoot 
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Red he’d be bound to catch him at the well. Red had the night 
tower and half the time was there by himself, and him just the 
tool dresser. But old Red was as good a driller as Horton any 
day. 

Horton was head driller, but almost any night you could see 
him tearing out, about dark, headed for town. If ever Busby 
showed up while Horton was off, Henry bet he’d give Horton 
his walking papers, for Busby was hardboiled as an owl. Old 
Busby was rig foreman, and could can the whole works if he 
wanted to. Henry asked Red if Busby wouldn’t tie the can to 
Horton if he ever caught him off his tower. Red said he 
guessed Busby couldn’t afford to say anything much, for he was 
paid to be on that job half the time and the company didn’t 
know about the well he was drilling for himself down at Glade- 
water. Busby wasn’t caring as long as Horton kept his mouth 
shut, Red figured. 

Henry thought it over on his way back to the house. Red 
had ought to be a little more cautious. When Horton was out 
carousing around, Red was at the rig by himself, and it would be 
the easiest thing in the world for Moon to get him. Red stood 
right there on the derrick floor under the lights most of the time. 
He couldn’t tell what was going on out in the bushes, for you 
couldn’t see forty feet from the well. Red had better keep his 
eye peeled. Henry could tell him he’d better keep his good eye 
peeled. 

There wasn’t any telling what would happen at the trial, and 
Henry knew in his soul there’d be trouble. He told Abbie he’d 
be glad when the dern thing was over, for ever since the well was 
spudded in there was a gang there every night. You’d think it 
was big meeting the way folks would come out and sit around 
until bedtime. The men sat around en their haunches and gassed 
about crops and joked each other and laughed a lot. Henry 
always went to the well at night. He liked to walk over after 
supper while Abbie was washing the dishes. Some nights folks 
drove out from town and sat in their cars and watched the drill- 
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ing. Joe Horton’s wife drove out sometimes and sat in her car, 
Some said she wasn’t Joe’s wife. She sure was a looker, a peach- 
erino, Henry told Red. Red didn’t say anything. Red was funny 
that way—he didn’t say much about things. You could tell that 
girl was from the city, because her hair was always frizzed up. 
Abbie said she had a permanent. Abbie wanted a permanent but 
Henry told her she’d look like a frizzed chicken. Abbie said 


_ she couldn’t see where one frizzed chicken would look worse than 


another. 

Joe’s wife wore swell clothes, silk sleeveless dresses. Some- 
times she wore fine beige slippers without any stockings. She 
didn’t seem to think anything about being barelegged. Even 
when all the men folks were sitting around, she didn’t let on. 
Folks said they lived over close to Foster, had a six-room house 
and a nigger to cook. They could afford it, Henry told Abbie, 
because Joe was head driller. He made fourteen dollars a day. 

Abbie wanted to go over to the well, but Henry told ker that 
was the whole trouble. It wasn’t any place for women folks. 
That was what started the Moon girl, the town women going. 
It did look like to him, Henry told Abbie, that John Moon would 
have kept his girls away from a drilling crew. He knew they 
didn’t have any business there. It was his own fault. That Moon 
girl wasn’t any account or she wouldn’t have gone there in the 
first place, Henry was satisfied. And her staying over there after 
ten o’clock at night—what could you expect? It wasn’t Red’s 
fault. Henry told Abbie it wasn’t Red’s fault. Any girl that 
was fool enough to hang around a well-drilling outfit ought to 
be hided. Abbie said she hadn’t heard of Red running her off. 
Henry told her he knew women folks were the dumbest things. 

Abbie asked Henry if he was going to let her go to the trial. 
He’d just like to see her get out of it, he said. The whole country 
was subpoenaed for character witnesses. Abbie had never been in 
a courtroom in her life. She was going to fix up a bucket of 
dinner to take along, she told Henry. She expected she’d see the 
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Willises there from up on Keechi, that used to live on the Gregg 


She didn’t know anything about Red’s character, but she could 
sure tell them plenty about that Moon girl. Henry told her the 
main thing for her to do was to keep her mouth shut. That was 
her trouble, she talked too much. She’d already talked too much, 
telling things she’d heard on the Moon girl. First thing she 
knew, she’d get herself into it proper. Moon was a bad egg, 
Henry said, and there wasn’t any telling what he’d do. 

What got Henry was having to drag the women folks to the 
trial. It was a pretty come-off when you had to do that. Women 
folks had no business going to court, and for them to have to go 
to that trial and sit and listen to all the smut that was bound to 
come up didn’t suit him at all. He told Abbie so. 

Abbie said they couldn’t tell her any smut she hadn’t already 
heard. She expected she could open their eyes about a few things. 
The girl was a regular hussy; why, down at Blue Hollow they 
said. 

Henry told her to shut up. He said that was just it, and she’d 
better not start telling any of that stuff in court. It would be 
about like her to do it. Henry knew that. He said he’d give 
her fair warning, if she wanted to stay out of trouble and keep 
him out she’d better keep her mouth shut, and not to forget 
that. 

Henry noticed Abbie pouring up the cream to churn and de- 
cided to walk on out to the road and wait for Nate Bly, the mail 
carrier. Nate always had the low-down on the trial. Nate told 
him they were saying in town that the Moon girl had gone to the 
hotel the day before and the hotel man told her Red wasn’t 
there. He was there, though, all the time, laying up in his room 
asleep. 

The man had asked her if she hadn’t been lying about Red. 
She had told him yes, she was lying, and she wanted to see Red 
and tell him so. The man told her what she wanted to do was 
to tell it on the stand, at the trial. There wasn’t any need to tell 
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Red, that wouldn’t help. Told her she ought to be ashamed of 
herself, and what did she expect to gain by it. Why didn’t she 
tell her Pa she was lying, was what he wanted to know. 

Nate said they had it out now that the girl was drunk. That 
she didn’t know what she was saying when she told her Pa what 
she did. Said Red had had a bottle of bootleg that night and she 
kept wanting to drink. Red tried to get her to lay off of it, Nate 
said; told her she couldn’t stand much of it. Why, the girl was 
as crazy as a loon. Nate said they were going out to get her to 
sign an affidavit, and if she did they’d throw the case out of court. 
If she signed an affidavit, there wouldn’t be any case. It was 
Nate’s opinion that it was a put-up job, and that Red would come 
clear. He told Henry confidentially of several things he’d heard 
around the hotel. 

Henry walked on across the creek to where Lem Holden was 
breaking land. Lem said he sure hated to lose the time to go to 
the trial, he had aimed to finish breaking out the east forty before 
Saturday. The rain had set him back so he couldn’t afford to lose 
much time. Planting time would be on him with his breaking not 
finished. Lem said if he was like the Raineses over in Driggers 
County, he could hire a man to break while he was gone. He 
knew for a fact that the Raineses were on starvation, and he’d 
figured it up they’d make seventeen dollars on the trial for 
witness fees. That would feed them for the winter. It was a 
blessing for them that they lived out of the county. 

Henry told him what Nate had said. Lem wasn’t a mite sur- 
prised to hear it. Said if the girl did sign a statement it would 
sure knock the case in the head. Lem told Henry he wouldn’t 
miss for anything seeing old John Moon’s face when they 
brought in that statement. But even if she did sign a statement 
there was bound to be trouble, just bound to be. Old John Moon 
was a bad egg. 

When Henry went by the house to take Abbie the Farm and 
Dairy Journal, she told him Harker had been by. Harker had 
wanted to know if Henry expected to get at his breaking any 
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time soon, or if he was so busy trying Red Harvey’s case he 
couldn’t spare the time. Abbie said Harker was mad as a hornet. 
She said he told her that he would be glad when the dern thing 
was over, that the Harvey case had already cost the county more 
than it would spend on schools for the whole year. Said it was 
making loafers out of the whole country, and if they didn’t get 
it over, the crops would all lie out. 

Henry told Abbie she had no business jawing with Harker, 
and that if he didn’t have any more to do than to ride around 
all day like Harker did and try to run everybody’s business, he’d 
keep his mouth shut. 


The courtroom was packed to the doors when Henry and 
Abbie got there. Henry reminded her that he had told her just 
how it would be. He never saw such a woman for trying to get 
every mite of work done about a place before she got started 
anywhere. Abbie told him somebody had to do a little work, 
trial or no trial, and they could just wait until she got there. 

Henry was pushing down the hall toward the entrance of the 
courtroom when he saw Red Harvey. He thought of something 
he wanted to say to Red and was trying to get to him through 
the crowd. Then he saw John Moon coming up behind Red and 
knew something was going to happen. He heard a woman scream, 
and saw John hit Red on the head with a pistol. Red never 
had a chance, because he had his back to Moon. He fell like a 
stuck pig and rolled all the way down the long stairway. 

Henry helped the men take Red across to the drug store. Then 
they stood around outside until the doctor came out. Red was 
sure in for it, the doctor said. His skull was fractured and they 
would have to take him to Foster to the hospital. It might be 
months before he got out. 

When they got home, Henry told Abbie he’d walk on over to 
Jess Oliver’s and tell him about the trial. Jess was laid up with 
lumbago and couldn’t get out. When he got back Abbie had 
supper ready and waiting. Harker had been by, she said. Henry 
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told her he’d bet on it Harker had made some wisecrack about 
the trial; depend on Harker for that. Abbie told him no, Harker 
had said he figured the cotton market would go down now, for 
maybe Henry would get in a few days of plowing on his crop, 


A DOG AMONG ANGELS 


By James FeEiBLEMAN 


There are those too who would not sit down among the angels, 
till they had recovered their dog. 
—F. H. Braver: Appearance and Reality. 


THIS is the absolute. These, then, are things; 
All qualities reconciled, appearances 

Resolved. I see no angels beating wings, 

And no one seems to know where my dog is. 


Adjectiveless: how lonely. Whom to ask— 
Immortals, freed from all antinomy? 

Once before he died I took him to task 
For barking late at night and waking me. 


When I myself so longed for tight-shut eyes, 
It was because I had the eyes to close; 
But now I long for nothing that denies 
His resolution, as my dog well knows. 


Life is the absence of all death, and death 
The absence of all absence, and so on 

In infinite regression. I saved breath 

For calling up my dog; now both are gone. 
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AFTER MANY YEARS 


By O. W. 


NE day in the autumn of 1880 I got on the eastbound 
Overland Stage Coach at Silver City, New Mexico, 
bound for the railhead of the Santa Fe at San Marcial. 

Soon after the journey began one man among the passengers 
attracted my attention because of the character of his luggage. 
Apparently he had only one piece, but that was so valuable that 
during his entire journey with us he kept the five-gallon jug 
of whiskey between his legs, changing his posture now and then 
to pour out a pint cup more or less full and pass it to his fellow 
passengers. He appeared to regard this passing of the cup as a 
serious office of state, and when I refused to partake he seemed 
to regard my action as a serious breach of frontier courtesy. But 
he was so mellow with repeated potations and with the earnest 
observance of frontier courtesy by the other passengers that little 
by little he came to drop his feeling against me. 

His face bore testimony to long service in some out-of-doors 
occupation. It was burned to a brick red, and his eyes were set 
in the coronas of fine wrinkles radiating outward which are 
characteristic of those who have lived much in the glare of a 
fierce sun. But the general expression of his face, in spite of the 
mask built over it by the sun and wind, was kindly, and the tone 
of his talk was that of a man to whom the company of his fellows 
was welcome. So I think that every passenger on the coach was 
glad to make him the center of interest. We encouraged him to 
tell us the story of his life and the occasion of his journey. By the 
time darkness fell on us just after we had left the single house 
at Leesburg, New Mexico (with a sign over the door reading 
“Live and let live”, which was supposed to explain the charge 
for our supper), I believe we had brought out every salient fea- 
ture of the man’s life. 

For the greater part of his manhood, he had lived in Arizona. 
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A stage driver generally and a prospector occasionally, he had 
been in the open most of this time, and the sun in summer and 
the cold wind in winter had seared his face, while the accidents 
of his business had marked him with scars. At times his home 
had been an adobe shack; but often the sky had been his roof, 
the bare ground his bed. His comrades had been the rough, 
hardened men of frontier posts; his acquaintances with women 
had been rare and usually brief, and in sickness he had had only 
the crude care of his companions. His wages had been small, yet 
always on the road there was peril from robbers and from In- 
dians. Often as he sat in the driver’s seat he had promised him- 
self that soon he would go back to God’s country, and lie down 
to rest once more under the shade of the old maple tree on 
the blue-grass lawn. But something was always happening to 
keep him longer in a country where he could find no real grass 
to camp on and where, if he found a shady cottonwood that 
promised a cool rest to a tired man, the sand burs and the fleas 
made rest impossible. 

But now his promise made to himself so often as he rode the 
stage was to be carried out. He and his partners had sold out 
their interest in the Copper Queen Mine for $20,000 and he had 
just been paid for his one-quarter interest. Without further delay 
he had got his one-piece baggage and had set out on his return 
to his particular part of God’s country, where he was going to 
spend the remainder of his life in quiet and comfort. No more 
would he ride the boot with one eye on the wild Mexican mules 
and the other flickering from bush to rock on the wayside, with 
his heart disturbed by the least movement of leaf or bird lest an 
Indian might be moving among the shadows. He was done for- 
ever with night drives in icy winds, and with the fear that he 
would never again lay eyes on his family and the friends of his | 
youth. He was a free man once more. 

He was going back to the old town in northeast Missouri. 
He would buy him a small farm near the town and with the 
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help of a hired man live easily on what it produced. He would 
get him two or three dogs and would hunt the coons and cata- 
mounts in the creek bottoms, just as he used to hunt in the old 
days; and in the open lands he would shoot prairie chickens from 
the corn shocks and rail fences in the winter just as he and 
his brother had done long ago. There was no better eating any- 
where than a fat prairie chicken baked with dressing, and he had 
yet in his mouth the taste of the last one he had eaten, although 
it was nearly forty years since he had laid eyes on such a bird. 
He would have his old friends visit him on his farm, and when 
they were not following the hounds, they would lie awake in 
bed at night telling stories of boyhood experiences they had 
shared. And for their stories of later days at the old home he 
would exchange his own stories of wild days in the mining camps, 
of bullion robbers, of feuds between outlaws, and of the shadow 
of Indian raids which hung over outlaw and peaceable citizen 
alike. He would visit these old friends at their homes and would 
take their families into the same bond of old friendship, so that 
he might repay himself for his long, lonesome days in Arizona. 
Finally he told us that his name was Hank Herrick and that 
he was going to the little town of Fairmont in Clark County, 
Missouri, where his kin still lived. This brought me to the front, 
and I told him that in the autumn of 1871 I had been stationed at 
that town as one of a crew of engineers engaged in building a 
railroad. I had boarded there for two months with a widow 
named Herrick, who was having a hard time maintaining herself 
and two pretty little girls of about six and eight years of age. 
“Bless their souls,” said the old man with tears in his eyes, “they 
are nieces of mine; I will be their help, and at last I shall know 
children.” From that time on, no matter what was being talked 
over, he would break in with questions about those children. 
We caught the train at San Marcial the next day. Hank with 
his baggage got into the smoker, where he was a very popular 
passenger. Two days later we were well into Kansas. At New- 
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ton, Hank went out with an empty jug at dinner time and came 
back complaining, without having filled it, but was reminded by 
one of the passengers that we were now in God’s country. About 
dusk we were in Kansas City, where Hank, perfectly sober, left 
us for the last leg of his journey. We supposed that none of 
us would ever lay eyes on him again, and we bade him good-bye 
with many expressions of good will and hope for his enjoyment 
of this last haven to which he was making sail. 

Some months later I was again in that old and dingy station 
at the foot of the hill in Kansas City. Needing a shine for my 
shoes, I was told that I would find a bootblack in the room of the 
“Big Horse”, some eight or ten doors back from the waiting 
room along the track front. Thus I came to a door, just inside of 
which I saw a large hobby horse, saddled and bridled, with a 
man mounted on it having his shoes blacked in a kind of open 
stirrup. I passed this and another horse, and sat down to wait 
my turn. The man on the big horse was familiar. I got up, 
walked over to him, and looked up into the reddened eyes of old 
Hank Herrick. 

He remembered me, and began at once to unfold a tale of 
woe. He was lonesome; he was homesick; and he was on his way 
back to Arizona. He had looked over the driver’s boot all day 
long when no house but the keeper’s station was to be seen, and 
all night with no one to talk to, but never had he felt so 
forlorn and alone as he had felt back in his childhood home. 
He had found two or three old friends, but they had no time 
to visit with him, and when they met they could talk about noth- 
ing but crops and the weather. He had been informed that 
nobody but young fools hunted coons and opossums with hounds. 
He had told his stories of life on the road in Arizona, but they 
looked at him as if he ought to know they would not believe 
such wild yarns. His nieces were glad at first to meet their old 
uncle, but they had so many younger men to laugh and talk 
with that they could spare little time for him. It was all so 
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dull; there was so little to learn, and his friends had so small 
an outlook! No Indians to talk about, no mines to hunt for, 
no fights, no robbers. Why, he was as lonesome as he would 
be in Sunday School. So he had sold out his little place, at a 
loss, and he was going back on the next train to Arizona. That 
was where he had a place in the sun. 

When I got on the train that afternoon I could not find old 
Hank. Somehow he had missed out, and I never saw him again; 
but I heard long afterward that years later he was seen, old and 
broken, driving a small country stage out of Tucson. Forty years 
in a country with wide horizons of sky and mountain, among a 
people whose habits, ambitions, and passions were greatly 
loosened from the conventions of civilization, had left him totally 
unable to rest content within the bounds of a small farming 
community. 
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FUNCTIONALISM AGAIN 
PRO 


By Ricnarp J. Neutra 


UROPEANS suppose Americans to be a_ hard-boiled, 
money-ridden people who are inclined to figure all values 
in terms of dollars and cents. Therefore they call Ameri- 

cans materialistic. But this is a narrow view, for although dollar- 
and-cent values are determined by the mechanics of a conven- 
tional market, they are frequently influenced by an emotionalism 
which sales geniuses direct. And thus nature steps in again at 
the back door. 

For example, a Los Angeles realtor may invent a Hollywood 
Spanish house; then the prospective consumer, immigrating not 
from Spain but from Iowa, is made to fall into a fervor of 
purchasing and honestly believes that he is following an old 
tradition. Falling into a fervor and believing are activities of an 
emotional nature; and dollar-and-cent computations based on 
them are by no means so materialistic as Europeans assume. 

When the sales talk comes to Spanish, French, or “half-timber” 
bungalows, it is silently agreed that the price has really not so 
much to do with these esthetic values as with whether the house 
has six or seven rooms, one or two baths, a one- or a two-car 
garage, and two or three coats of paint. Within an individual 
style class the price is actually governed by floor footage, al- 
though Mediterranean roof-tile in pressed cement might cost 
more than artificially weathered French shingles. 

Now beyond any doubt a computation of cost for a real 
Balearic peasant house would be significantly different from that 
for a Scandinavian lumber cottage. Fundamentally different 
techniques and methods are used in these structures, in relation 
to different materials and different climatic demands. A true 
computation proportioning correctly the cost of preparatory labor 
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on materials and their transportation, the cost of the materials 
themselves, and the cost of actual labor on the premises, would 
reveal a good deal about the economic background of the 
Balearic Islands or the shores of a Norwegian fjord. 

The style and appearance of a building express its economic 
background; they express also the time attitude of the owners 
and the artisans. In all historical periods of architecture the time 
attitude has been non-rigid. But it is in this very point that our 
modern civilization distinguishes itself sharply from what has 
gone before. Mr. Ford and Mr. Broad, in their excellent articles 
in the Winter issue of the Southwest Review,’ have in many 
respects made clear the need for a sincere consistency in contem- 
porary cultural expression. A pharaoh’s pyramid, as Mr. Broad 
points out, signifies its function as a tomb; but it also shows 
clearly that it has not been built for a definite period of amorti- 
zation—in other words, that it has been built without any very 
definitely limited time schedule. 

In this regard—that of time—a Hollywood apartment build- 
ing in Egyptian style differs from a temple at Luxor as essen- 
tially as it differs in the treatment of layout, purpose, and details: 
it is financed differently from its stylistic predecessor in the Nile 
Valley. After the architect of today has developed preliminary 
financing plans and (the mortgage money having been loaned) 
the shoestring promoter can guarantee the architect’s modest 
fee, everybody is in a hurry, for carrying charges begin to pile 
up. Everything has to be ready “two weeks from next Tuesday”, 
and the formal concept as well as all the ancient ornamental 
detail has to be reproduced on blueprint paper with breath-taking 
speed. Because of the entrance of the time element into architec- 
ture, nowadays it is only in appearance that the ambition for 
eternity is reproduced. 

Mr. Ford has suggested how the self-reliance of the pioneer 
has left behind it a behavioristic residuum which now forms a 


“Toward a New Architecture”, two essays by Thomas D. Broad and O’Neil Ford, South- 
west Review XVII, pp. 209-229 (Winter, 1932). 
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“cultural lag”. Yet there is very little of self-reliance left to 
the present-day citizen who contemplates building. As the greater 
part of such an enterprise is financed by first and second trust 
deeds, the financiers insist on specifications which will guarantee 
their investment; and even in non-speculative domestic architec- 
ture it is not individual taste and predilection which determine 
essentials, because real-estate and loan experts’ opinions of the 
probable resale value of the house influence layout, style, and 
even floor and wall finishes. Every appreciable departure from 
the canon evolved from previous sales statistics is punished by 
withdrawal of loan commitments and building credit. 

This is a thoroughly novel situation as compared with that 
of a French king or Roman pope who might have contemplated 
building a palace. Yet formal solutions of architectural problems 
are constantly borrowed from exactly such precedents, which 
have no relation to the circumstances of modern civilization. 

In short, modern financing, paying of interest on loans, specific 
paper-planning, advance computation of exact cost, and in addi- 
tion to all this, our modern hurried time-attitude, place a wide 
gulf between every style of the past and our own formal archi- 
tectural possibilities. Yet no new forms are produced, *~ spite 
of all promises. All that is forthcoming is crude debaseu imita- 
tions on the order of realistic stage settings. 

No form of life activity—including architecture—can stand 
up in the long run if sincerity is lacking. And we can not claim 
sincerity while we camouflage our necessities and possibilities 
and ignore the financial mechanics of our building activity, which 
are so completely without historical precedent. 

Only one way is left to us, the same way which gifted genera- 
tions before us have taken: that of developing without far- 
fetched eclecticism our own modes of building, formally as well 
as structurally, which are functionally in keeping with what we 
can and will pay for them. Form, usage, construction, and 
building economics must grow into a well balanced unit and thus 
bring us finally “toward a new architecture”. 
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CONTRA 
By R. M. ScuinDLeR 


in the Winter issue of the Southwest Review. Although I 

have experimented in architecture for some twenty years, I 
am not inclined to share the optimistic belief of Messrs. Broad 
and Ford that we are already well on our way. New needs and 
new methods of construction do not create architecture. It is 
impossible to explain the architectural styles on the basis of 
functional variations. The Egyptian and the Greek temples served 
very similar needs and were constructed on the basis of very 
closely related techniques, but with architectural results which 
are worlds apart. 

The source of architectural form is the spirit, and its meaning 
is a cultural one. This is completely forgotten by the modern 
“functionalist”, who is not an architect at all, but an engineer 
who has taken to building houses. By being master of our tech- 
nique and our modes of production he weaves his product into 
the fabric of contemporary civilization, but can never pretend to 
be an agent of culture at a time when such a culture does not 
exist. We are so excited about the marvels of the new mechani- 
cal toys which have been presented to us by our inventors that 
we entirely forget such things as architectural problems. 

The line of development of a contemporary architecture lies 
outside the turmoil of publicizing an international style. I feel 
that the present status of architecture is one of experimentation 
with a new medium. Only with the rise of a new culture will 
the medium be able to convey a meaning. 

The program for our architectural work which I suggested 
back in 1912 is still unfulfilled, and may serve for quite a few 
years to come: 

The cave was the original dwelling. A shallow adobe pile 
was the first permanent house. To build meant: to gather and 


if HAVE read with pleasure “Toward a New Architecture” 
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mass the material, allowing it to form empty cells for human 
shelter. 

This conception provides the basis for understanding all styles 
of architecture up to the twentieth century. 

The aim of all architectural efforts was: the conquest of struc- 
tural bulk by man’s will for organized form. All architectural 
designs were executed with a plastic structural-mass material, 
The method of the architect was identical with that of the sculp- 
tor. The vault was not the result of a room conception, but of a 
system of piling masonry which would keep the masses hovering. 
The basic idea of wall decoration was to give the structural mass a 
convex face. 

These old problems have been solved and the styles are dead. 

The modern architect conceives the room and forms it with 
ceiling and wall plates. 

The architectural design concerns itself with space as its raw 
material and with the organized room as it product. 

Our efficient way of using materials eliminates the plastic 
structural mass. Because of the lack of the plastic mass, the shape 
of the inner room directly influences the exterior of the build- 
ing. Therefore the primitive product of this new development 
is the detested box-shaped house. 

The architect has now discovered the medium of his art: 
space. 

New architectural problems have arisen, and their infancy 
is being safeguarded with a mask of practicability by the engineer. 
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SOME NOTES ON PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 


By Brown HExTerR 


Epitor’s Note.—Because certain citizens of Dallas have ex- 
pressed a desire for a progressive school in this city, the editors of 
the Southwest Review have asked Mrs. Hexter to describe 
briefly her observation of the work of such schools elsewhere. 
Mrs. Hexter will be grateful if those who are interested in the 
plan of founding such a school will communicate with her in 
care of the Review. 


FTER visiting seven of the foremost progressive schools 
A in New York City, one in Toronto, and two in Chicago, 
I saw quite readily that all progressive schools were not 
alike. One emphasized the idea of orientation. Another laid 
emphasis on free and spontaneous activity; a third based its work 
on self-expression through the arts; and so on. But because I 
was eager to observe the practical application of the underlying 
principles of this new and fast-spreading trend in education, I 
was more interested in their similarities than in their differences. 
The children talked to one another, and walked about the room 
at will to get books or materials, or to consult the teacher if she 
was not working with their particular group at the time. I had 
heard the popular criticism that progressive schools were like 
madhouses, noisy and disorderly, that the children did just as 
they pleased, and that there was no discipline whatsoever. I did 
not get that impression. All the children seemed to be very busy 
at work that was absorbing and interesting to them. The teacher 
was not on the lookout for misbehavior, and the children were 
too happily occupied to seek diversion by annoying her or one 
another. I went in and out of the rooms without being the object 
of any especial notice. No one stopped his work to stare at me 
or tried to attract undue attention to himself. All, however, were 
glad to explain what they were doing if I asked, and some offered 
to show me work that was already finished. 
I saw very few formal recitations of the traditional type, 
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wherein the teacher asks the questions and the pupils answer as 
best they can remember. For the most part the pupils were asking 
the questions, and the teachers were directing them to the proper 
sources or looking with them for the answers. The children had 
to think, not merely to memorize. I heard a lively discussion in 
a geometry class about the correct procedure in solving a problem. 
I heard a fifth-year boy report on some independent reading, 
which, although he had found it interesting, he could not recom- 
mend to the others in the class because it did not contain material 
pertaining to the period being studied. I was always made aware 
that the children were actively learning by doing, and not merely 
absorbing passively that which was required of them. 

It is the object of the progressive schools to correlate the sub- 
jects studied and to relate them to everyday living by practical 
use. I can explain this best by giving as illustration the work of a 
sixth-year boy, which he showed me himself. This boy’s com- 
mittee, as he called his group of three, had completed a research 
on mines. He produced a volume about three inches thick, with 
a hand-decorated pasteboard cover, which they had compiled. It 
was neatly written by hand, and was illustrated with many pic- 
tures, some hand-drawn and some cut out of magazines, of 
diamond, coal, copper, iron, and silver mines, and of shafts and 
elevators with elaborate mechanical detail; graphs and maps; 
and even portraits of some famous discoverers of mines. In the 
process of making the book, the boys had studied history, geog- 
raphy, mathematics, art, and English, but what was of additional 
and specific value, when they were through they knew a great 
deal about mines. 

In the lower groups, up to about the fourth year, the emphasis 
is not placed on the traditional reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
It is placed rather on creative study in the workshop, on work 
with clay and paints, on music and dancing. The children are 
encouraged to use their hands, and they learn the joy of making 
things themselves. They are encouraged to experiment with 
materials, and acquire confidence in their own ability to create 
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with them. Because of this manner of work, the progressive 
schools have been called “play schools”. But these activities have 
a definite purpose in the education of the children. Curiosity is 
kept alive, and the child’s natural eagerness to know is met with 
ready opportunity to experiment and learn at first hand. They 
learn how to get along with others and have time to make any 
social adjustments that are necessary. Because they do not have 
to conform to any preconceived ideas of advancement at so early 
an age, they may progress at their own rate, according to their 
individual abilities. Very often children discover talents or 
special abilities which they can continue to develop. Sometimes 
these interests are no more than hobbies, but the definite interest 
aroused makes them valuable. The quick advancement of the 
progressive-school children when they do begin to study the 
regular school subjects shows that nothing has been lost by defer- 
ring for a few years concentration on the traditional curriculum. 

The art work in the progressive schools is of an unusually high 
order. The examples of sculpture, painting, design, block print- 
ing, and linoleum and wood cutting that are always the ornaments 
of the school room, are so good that it is hard to believe that 
every child’s handiwork is displayed indiscriminately, and that 
they are not selected efforts of exceptionally gifted children. The 
walls of the workshop of one school were completely covered 
with Greek murals, the work of the whole class. At the time I 
was there, the more interested members of the class were building 
a scaffolding in preparation for decorating the ceiling. 

A fifth-year group studying medieval history submitted their 
individual work to the teacher. It was in the form of manuscripts 
such as the monks in the early monasteries made. Some of them 
were written in the old heavily shaded script, and the borders of 
the pages were decorated with designs in color and gold leaf. 
The covers were of hand-tooled leather, elaborately designed, 
and some of them were picked out in gold or colors. I took the 
time to read two of the manuscripts, and found that they con- 
tained material worthy of the bindings. 
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Of course the teachers are the most important factor in any 
school, but they are even more important in the progressive 
schools than elsewhere. They do not have a cut-and-dried cur- 
riculum with a prescribed course of study to follow. They have 
definite goals, but the methods which they may employ to reach 
them are almost unlimited, and depend on their particular in- 
genuity, their leadership, and their skill in handling many differ- 
ent kinds of teaching material. I was very much impressed by 
the teachers whom I met in the schools I visited. They were not 
just teachers—they were for the most part charming, delightful 
people, gracious to meet, and evidently good friends of their 
pupils. They were not specialists in one field, but had broad 
interests, and some knowledge and experience in many different 
lines. They had a subtle technique in handling the children which 
made for control without domination. They all seemed genuinely 
to enjoy their work with children. 

I left the school wishing ardently that my children could have 
the advantages of such splendid teaching, and that Dallas could 
offer it to them and to other children. Most of the progressive 
schools today are private schools, or demonstration schools oper- 
ated in connection with normal colleges and universities. Though 
it is probably only a matter of time until this form of education 
will be universally adopted, the time may be too long. The great 
number of children in the classroom, the rigidity of the curricu- 
lum, the difference in materials and equipment, and the cost of 
making changes, prevent the public schools from keeping pace 
with the advance in methods of education. Many of the teachers 
coming out of our normal schools and universities are trained for 
progressive teaching, but can not put it into practice in the schools 
where they are placed. As a means of blazing the trail for future 
modifications of the general school system, and as a means of 
procuring for some Dallas children the advantages of progres- 
sive training, it seems to me eminently desirable that a progres- 
sive school should be founded in Dallas. 
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THE ALLIED ARTS SHOW 


By Mary MarsHai 


N incident which occurred at the Fair Park Gallery 
A during the recent Allied Arts Show’ in Dallas illustrates 
the fundamental principle underlying the work of the 
best of the younger group of Texas artists. Someone asked Otis 
Dozier why he made the feet of the horses in his painting “On 
the Lot” so large. He replied that he wanted them large. 
Was his critic judging horses, or a painting? The essential point 
of the picture is the fact that the artist, through such choices as 
“enlarging” the feet of the horses, has been able to give a more 
intense version of his reactions to certain qualities of his subject. 
Large, bulky white horses they are, with a sense of weight and 
bulk, painted in a simple, direct way, and with a feeling of light 
which emanates from the canvas as a whole. Mr. Dozier painted 
this canvas with an inward as well as an outward vision. A sig- 
nificant passage from Laurence Bauermeyer puts the whole idea 
clearly: 


The moving object, in terms that the emotion has seized upon and laid 
bare as significant, is never identical with the object as it exists independ- 
ently, either as a physical thing or as it is conventionally perceived. Rather, 
the esthetic object is such a reorganization of conventional impression, a 
reinterpretation of facts as will reveal their distinctive significance for 
feeling or emotion. 


This point of view was demonstrated over and over again by 
certain of the artists represented in the Allied Arts exhibit. They 
convinced one that for the artist, as someone has said, seeing is 
an esthetic process and not a mere registering of impressions; 
that the artist sees things as they are and not as convention has 
always conceived them. 

Distinction in concept and fine art form were characteristic of 
quite a few canvases in the show. There were complex organ- 
izations such as Alexandre Hogue’s “Procession of Santo Do- 
mingo”, and simple ones such as “Mother and Babe” by Mary 
Sneed, a painting of a hothouse lemon with one of normal size, 


*April 10 to 25, under the auspices of The Dallas Fine Arts Association. 
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naive in conception and direct and simple in execution. One felt 
that the “Procession of Santo Domingo” demanded a larger 
canvas for the sake of color areas which would have simplified the 
visual effect; but it is a noteworthy and significant color pattern 
with a realization of the symbolic significance of the forms as they 
function to express the artist’s idea. 

The range from mature sophistication to a definitely primitive 
style added much to the show. It is always refreshing to find 
such sincerity and consistency as were presented by J. K. Kristof- 
fersen’s “Woodrow Wilson High School”. If one does not have 
the power to reach the heights, an example of this kind of expres- 
sion should reveal the fact that one’s own reaction and interpreta- 
tion will bring results, however limited, that can not be obtained 
by remembering how someone else has painted. 

The public in general will do well to study the work of the 
younger artists in this group. Otis Dozier, the winner of the 
purchase award for “On the Lot”, William Lester, Perry Nichols, 
John Douglass, Everett Spruce, Jerry Bywaters, Lloyd Goff, 
John Fisher, and Dorothy Austin, whose names come to mind at 
once, are to be congratulated for their achievements. They have 
accomplished much and have promised more. One expects these 
artists to grow, and one feels that their seriousness of purpose will 
protect them from adopting a formula and repeating themselves. 

The versatile Jerry Bywaters, who displays a high degree of 
excellence in many types of expression, easily might have been 
the winner of the purchase award. He brings intellect and spirit 
to bear on his subjects. His “Zerilda” is a marvelous piece of 
painting, and his “Girl with Apples”, though the painting of the 
lower area of the canvas, including the hands, is not so fine as 
that of the remainder of the picture, has an inner significance that 
places it a little above “Zerilda”. “The Sleeping Girl” is another 
meritorious canvas. 

William Lester’s work was a very close second to that of Jerry 
Bywaters. His “Old Houses” is a fine painting, splendidly con- 
ceived and executed; and his “Stairway” is superior to “Old 
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Houses” in its fine relationship of values and color. Everett 
Spruce reminds one of a critic’s remark concerning Matisse—“His 
greater demand was for certain qualities of plenitude and rhythm, 
and before he had managed to work up his inventorial items of 
human figures and accessories to the condition of his pictorial in- 
tention, they had been pulled entirely out of shape.” One feels 
that Mr. Spruce’s line “becomes a living line as it relates to the 
rhythm as a whole”. John Douglass’s “Girl at the Window” is 
distinctive in concept, though his technique is hardly adequate to 
express the thing he felt. His work has promise. One wishes 
that there could have been more sculpture as structurally fine as 
the “Negro Head” by Dorothy Austin. Allie Tennant’s “Educa- 
tion”, as nearly as one could judge it apart from the architectural 
unit for which it was intended, held the promise that it would 
function in its environment. It is encouraging to know that the 
value of architectural sculpture is beginning to be recognized in 
Dallas; and Miss Tennant deserves high praise for her accom- 
plishment. 

Other exhibitors who merit special mention are: E. G. Eisen- 


' lohr, in whose canvases are always displayed a sense of unity and 


an ability to use pigment in a truly functional way; Honoré 
Guilbeau, who shows in her screen “The Dance Partner” a real 
sense for rhythmic line-pattern carried over into something like 
a third dimension which gives substance to her forms; Ruby 
Stone, another artist of ability, who leans a little too much on 
subject matter for interest, but who in parts of her canvas 
“Vivianna” has painted ably with a feeling for volume and 
depth, especially in the figure itself—though other parts are 
overemphasized and give a poster-like effect; Lloyd Sargent, who 
obtained a fine color pattern in his “Akard Street”, and shows a 
discriminating personal choice; William Elliott, who gave to 
“Grossmutter Sierud” an emotional significance that makes it 
“live within the walls of the canvas”, in spite of some uncertainty 
in execution; Perry Nichols, whose splendidly painted “Monu- 
ment” gives meaning to the title; Adele Brunet, a good academic 
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painter; and Olin Travis, whose “The Great No” suggests that 
he is at his best in this purely subjective kind of painting. 

One would be grateful for a more sensitive painting of flowers 
than any shown—for a more adequate interpretation of a most 
difficult subject with less still life to interfere and distract atten- 
tion from the main idea. Many of the canvases of still life seemed 
to be assemblages of gift-shop objects, in which the artists had 
depended so much on the arrangement and the particular sweet 
color of their subjects that they had nothing to do but copy them, 
Many were very good copies of the subjects. But art is more 
than the recording of surface effects, however attractive. 

Water color, an exacting medium, was handled ably by a num- 
ber of the entrants, but a failure to achieve distinctive concept and 
organization was evident in some of the water colors entered. For 
instance, “Jugs and Jars” by Forest Kirkland is a technical ac- 
complishment, but it is without emotional content. “Early Morn- 
ing and Horses” by Charles McCann, however, is spirited, and 
“Country Church” by Otis Dozier has an emotional significance 
beyond any mere technical skill. 

The point of view of David Williams concerning domestic 
architecture is important. There are an appropriateness, a struc- 
tural sincerity, and a quality of real art in his designs for houses 
adapted to an environment that demands such a solution as he 
gives. O’Neil Ford has created in his “College Project” a design 
in which every element, visual and structural, has been worked 
into a distinctly original and unified concept. He has handled the 
patterned areas in contrast with large, restful spaces in a most 
satisfying way. There is a sense of weight in the buildings, which 
rest very substantially on the ground, and also a sense of lightness 
obtained through relationships of sizes and carefully placed 
lines. It is a real triumph in architectural design. 

“House No. 7”, by H. B. Thompson, is also of genuine merit. 

It is to be hoped that another year will bring forth a more 
adequate representation of the various crafts: wood-carving, 
pottery, textiles, and so forth. Crafts merit a revaluation which 
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will place them on a higher plane in the field of art than is often 
accorded them. The fundamental thinking is the same in produc- 
ing any work of art, whether it be a painting or a crafts object. 
It is the expression through the materials that varies; each 
medium makes certain demands and imposes certain limitations. 
It takes many forms of expression to satisfy our demands, and no 
one form is entirely adequate. 

There was weakness as well as strength in the show: a revalua- 
tion would eliminate about one third of the entries accepted. But 
the excellence of many of the entries was a striking demonstra- 
tion of the responsibility of Dallas toward its artists. They de- 
serve patronage—not teas and banquets, but bread and meat, 
given to them not as a dole, but as a just reward for their efforts. 
The public must purchase their work. Someone needs to realize 
that the art of today reaches far into the future, and a patron 
discriminating in choice will be hailed later as having been wiser 
than he knew. 

The Allied Show contained a more heartening promise than 
any other show of Texas artists I have ever witnessed. 

The list of awards follows: 


PURCHASE PRIZE 


Oris Dozier On the Lot* 
OIL PAINTING: LANDSCAPE 

E. G. E1sENLOHR Country Church 

Lioyp Gorr Hill Top 

Cuar.es T. BowLinc Road to Walnut Springs 
OIL PAINTING: PORTRAIT 

Jerry BywaTers Girl with Apples 

Rusy Strone Vivianna 

Wituiam Grossmutter Sierud 

OIL PAINTING: FIGURE COMPOSITION 

ALEXANDRE HocuE Procession of Santo Domingo 
Our Travis The Great No 

Jerry BywaTers T he Sleeping Girl 

OIL PAINTING: STILL LIFE 

Jerry BywaTers Still Life 

Reveau BassETT Still Life 

Jessie A1LEEN WHITE Study 


*This painting is added to the permanent collection of The Dallas Fine Arts Association. 
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OIL PAINTING: INDUSTRIAL DALLAS 
Perry NicnHois 


Lioyp SARGENT 
Dozier 


OIL PAINTING: MISCELLANY 
LEsTER 
Oris Dozier 
J. K. KrisrorrersEN 


MURAL AND DECORATIVE PAINTING 
Honore GuILBEAU 
WivuiaM Lester 
Rosert WILson 


PASTEL 
Lorraine Diccincs 
AmeE.ia UrRBACH 
Lura ANNE TaYLor 


WATER COLOR 
Cuartes McCann 
Oris Dozier 
EvizaBeTH WALMSLEY 


ILLUSTRATION: ANY MEDIUM 
Davio R. 
T. WiLBuRN 


FREEHAND DRAWING: ANY MEDIUM 
Rusy SToNneE 
O’Neit Forp 
J. B. Danna 


ETCHING 
Marcaret Scruccs 
F. O. Parman 
Maupe Work 


LITHOGRAPHY 
Frep GuILBEAU 


WOOD AND LINOLEUM CUTS 
Frep KRAMER 
Wit Scorr RIcHTER 


SCULPTURE: ROUND OR RELIEF 
Dorotruy AusTIN 
Murpuy 
Auice MEREDITH 


ARCHITECTURAL SCULPTURE 
TENNANT 


Monument 
South Akard 
Deep Elm 


Stairway 
Old Houses 
Woodrow Wilson High School 


The Dance Partner 
Flower Composition 
Espiéglerie 


Autumn 
Flower and Leaf 
Farm Yard 


Early Morning and Horses 
Country Church 
Galveston Beach 


Two Old Texas Houses 
Caricatures 


John Fisher 
New Mexico Adobes 
Church, Pecos 


Cynthia Ann Parker Cabin 
San Juan Mission 
Pensacola Boats 


Little Pigeon Toes 


Arches 
John Edwin Grogg 


Negro Head 
Vagabond 
Byron 


Education 
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DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 
Davip R. Wiuiams 

H. B. THompson 

O’Nei Forp Joe Linz 


COMMERCIAL ARCHITECTURE 
Fuint AND Broap 


J. H. Gaytor 


INSTITUTIONAL ARCHITECTURE 

O’Neit Forp 

Herpert M. Green, LarocHe 
anD DaHL 


Two Indigenous Houses 
House No.7 
Housing Projects (Six Drawings) 


Morris Plan Bank Building 
Study of Office Building 


College Project 


University of Texas Buildings: 
Home Economics 


Central Lutheran Church 
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LETTERS 


LIGHT VERSE: LUXURY OR NECESSITY? 


To the Editors of the 
Southwest Review. 


gee I wish that you would publish more light verse than you do. I wish 
that editors everywhere would increase their light verse linage, at the 
sacrifice, if need be, of a few ems of type on the subjects of the World Situation 
and Trends. Indeed, hasn’t the titillating suspense of a limerick been known to 
offset, for the time, a Trend? Can’t we find solace in the false grief of a 
wistful couplet? 

Light verse would fit pleasantly into the Southwest Review, because of the 
contrast with its dignified pages. And some of it is actually designed for the 
practical benefit of your own readers. For instance, one of my friends, R. 
Henderson Shuffler of Odessa, Texas, showed me the following from his series 
of “Definitions for the New Readers of the Rising Literature of the Southwest”: 


The sand is habitat of fleas 

Where horses sink down to their knees. 
It’s long on heat and short on trees 

And makes fat tourists sweat and wheeze. 


Also his “Steer’s Lament”: 


A cowhand’s idea of recreation 
Is a bit of bovine emasculation. 


The authors of this nimble species of writing—do they not submit their 
manuscripts to you? Or do they write in that cool rare perfection of highest 
art, for their own pleasure with no mind for print? 

Ralph Allgood, an Alabama poet who let me read the following quip, 
undoubtedly wrote it to brace his own mettle when he stood before the looking 
glass: 

MEASURING STICK 
The man who’s bald and doesn’t care 
Is greater than a head of hair. 
So, judging me by this one stan- 
Dard, I am not a Superman. 

And this second Allgood fragment—isn’t it manifestly a smile at the author’s 
own conquests? Here it is: 


COMPLETE THIS SONNET 


... The path of least resistance to my spirit 
Leads by those dears who, when I’m talking, hear it. 


Mr. Allgood’s titled finale and its predicament lead my. spirit of neatnes 
down the line of least resistance to a prize offer. I want those twelve missing 
lines. For the best completed sonnet (if you will receive the MSS. at your 
office) I will award two copies of the Summer number of the Review inscribed 
by Mr. Allgood, and the finest typewriter ribbon procurable. (I will name 
judges among fellow-citizens who have submitted to editors more light verse 
than editors have accepted.) 
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In a humorous magazine the following satire would be a mere detail amid 
columns of flippancy, but in the Williamsport (Pa.) Sum it shone like a naughty 
deed in a good world. When but in a sober reading mood can we torchbearers 
in the Little Theaters afford to laugh at ourselves? Kay Sutton of Alabama is 
the widely known author: 


. 


LITTLE THEATER 


This is the auction mart of dreams, where each 
Deluded soul may dicker for desire 

And no star gleams beyond his nervous reach. 
Here the embryo artist may acquire 

A mild magnificence of local fame 

With miracles of colored chalk and glue, 
While earnest men will risk a prudent name 
To dare a Hamlet Shakespeare never knew. 


Yet would you scoff, proud Critic? Are you cold 
At such devotion to a worthy cause? 
Professionals betray a lust of gold, 

But these demand sole payment of applause, 
Content to sacrifice themselves to Art— 

If they may have the privilege of a part! 


Love poetry is forbidden, I understand, in the Southwest Review because of 


world-wide overproduction in that field. As an antidote for this moon-drenched 


surplus of tenderness, wouldn’t the following lament by Elizabeth Alderton 
Witham, a poet and amateur astronomer of Detroit, avail you something? 


I gave my heart to one I loved, 
Then learned—a little late— 
That love is just another thrust 
Of temperamental fate! 


If you feel you need some digs at love, Kay Sutton has a saucy supply. Here 
is one she allows me to quote: 


WARNING TO SPRING SONNETEERS 


Beware of words, O lonely souls, 

O fickle-hearted, ruled by chance; 
Words are devices of the trolls 

To snare you in their dance! 


The quickened pulse, the panting lips, 

Speak well enough the heart turned kind; 
The phrase it is whereon one trips 

When love has changed its mind. 


So glances be your eloquence 

In wisdom taught by prudent men, 
And let the faith of innocence 

Be spendthrift with the pen. 


Perhaps editors thing these amusing verses are easy to write; that anybody 
can toss off a rondelet with a whip-crack at the end. It is a slippery art. Abbie 
Graham, who writes in almost any literary form under the sun, vows that she 
can not make light verse come out right. And Elizabeth Witham, who can turn 
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a polished sonnet as deftly as she spins a telescope, tells me that it took a merciful 
inspiration plus hard work to handle the experience in the following “Illusion”; 
The moon is sitting in our tree, 


At least that’s where she seems to be, 
But I have found that things, so far, 


Differ from what I think they are. 
Hoping, Sirs, that a renaissance of light verse is just around the corner, I am, 


Dallas 


A NOTE ON REGIONALISM 


To the Editors of the 
Southwest Review. 


IRS: The Southwest is certainly 

becoming conscious of itself cul- 
turally, and I am glad of it. While 
I was in Texas, I felt a certain jea- 
lousy of the way the Middle West 
stood in the limelight—and still does 
—while the Southwest stood outside. 
The South, New England, even the 
Pacific Coast, all have had their in- 
nings. Why shouldn’t Texas—apart 
from the cowboys—be as good a place 
for the background of a novel as 
Gopher Prairie or Zenith? It will be 
et. 

The New Regionalism (Isn’t it en- 
tirely Western, however?) is a good 
movement, and it has great possibil- 
ities; but it may err by overrating the 
products of the region. That has hap- 
pened in New England and the South. 
Something like it has happened in 
America as a whole. From the Revolu- 
tion to the Civil War at least, books 
were overpraised simply because they 
were by American authors and dealt 
with American materials. There are 
two kinds of provincialism: one says, 
“No good thing can come out of 
Nazareth”; the other stands for one- 
hundred-per-cent Nazarenism. I hope 
that the Southwest can come into its 
own without going to either of these 
extremes. Perhaps what is needed most 
now is judicious literary and cultural 
propaganda: why not a symposium on 
the order of [’/] Take My Stand? 
Durham Jay B, 


SHERRY Lake 


REALISM PREFERRED 


To the Editors of the 
Southwest Review. 


SIRS: I do not like this hue and cry 
about Texas as the home of des- 
peradoes, cowboys, and bold bad men. 
Such advertising, even when it is set 
back a few years, does the state a grave 
injustice elsewhere; and “University” 
bands that parade Europe and the East 
in sombreros and chaps are not helping 
matters either. 1 want someone with 
ability to picture Texans as they really 
are, and in a way that shall gain as 
much currency in the East as has been 
given an overwrought period by our 
assiduous and capable antiquarians. It 
is time we were getting over our senti- 
mental nostalgia for the past and real- 
ized that there is as much romance, 
conflict, and tragedy in Texas life to- 
day as there ever was. 

“But,” says someone, “if you depict 
that you will have a story like any 
other of the North or East.” Not at 
all. Climatic and economic conditions, 
racial traditions, religious conceptions 
are operative here, coloring our lives 
and making them different. Even with- 
in this vast domain are shades of differ- 
ence. Suppose a young man’s forma- 
tive years are spent on an East Texas 
farm; his years of achievement lie in 
a West Texas oil field, or on a ranch 
in the Panhandle; and he settles finally 
in one of the cosmopolitan centers of 
which there are several in Texas. He 
may begin life, as we say, “on a shoe- 


string”; he, a scion of the Old South, 
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marries a girl of the New West; he 
achieves wealth and position; he loses 
it, and moves from a twenty-room 
house to a two-flat apartment. In all 
these adjustments there is ample play 
for romance, conflict, and tragedy, as 
many a Texas family knows. But the 
story must be told with faithfulness to 
detail and local custom, not with the 
sentimentality of a Dorothy Scarbor- 
ough, and with more power than 
Ruth Cross has shown. It is not neces- 
sary to have the heroine marry the 
Governor. 

Surely here is a challenge that is 
worth anyone’s steel! But the work, 
as I say, must be done well. If the 
writer omits our incessant interest in 
politics, our unbounded faith in edu- 
cation, the zest for culture displayed 
by our women’s clubs, our stake in the 
future based on first mortgages, and a 


dozen other characteristics, including 


our comic derelictions, he will hardly 
have a true picture. If, on the other 
hand, the writer is equal to the occa- 
sion, he will see more poetry in the 
present than in all the doggerel of the 
cowboy, and in the adjustment to the 


vicissitudes of life far more courage 


and judgment than in the crude senti- 
mentalities for which we put a halo 
round the head of the pioneer. 

Yes, I believe regionalism in Texas 
and the Southwest has a future, and I 
have enough pride in the region to 
hope that someone soon will present a 
picture of us as we really are, a pic- 
ture that will displace the time- 
honored one of desperadoes, cowboys, 
and bold bad men. The Spirit of 
Texas may be figured as petitioning 


the Muses for six novelists, five poets, 


and four dramatists, sufficient to our 
need, to be delivered at the earliest 
possible moment. 
Dallas Ernest E. Leisy 


COTTON FOR STYLE 


To the editors of the 
Southwest Review. 


gee I wonder if your readers are 
aware of a recent trend in the 
styles of women’s clothing which is of 
importance for the South and South- 
west. I am thinking, of course, of the 
new fashion of cotton fabrics. Cotton 
has just this season been discovered by 
Paris. Until very recently it was rele- 
gated like an unhappy Cinderella to 
the kitchen, and no woman who ap- 
peared on the streets of a Southwestern 
town garbed in cotton, however be- 
comingly, did so without a slightly 
apologetic air. Cotton was cheap; and 
that was its chief distinction. 

Now, however, the maid by the 
hearth is having her day, and is even 
appearing at the king’s ball with 
apologies to none. Gowns of cotton 
lace, exquisitely cut in the full-skirted, 
bluebell silhouette, with ridiculously 
small jackets, grace the evening mode; 
even Madame Chanel has used cotton 
piqué in costumes for formal wear. 
This climax was painstakingly and 
slowly built up to. Cotton appeared 
first in sports wear. Practical women 
found it cool, easy to launder, and 
(an important consideration even to 
practical women) helpful in attaining 
the lithe and lean look which fashion 
prescribes. Smart young things began 
riding in cotton gaberdine vests and 
jodhpurs; the mature woman golfed 
in a one-piece dress of cotton jersey, 
or a lisle striped sweater of cotton and 
a cotton tweed skirt. The weavers 
noticed this turn in the sports realm 
and began fashioning new designs. 
Tricot and tweed in many patterns 
began to come from their looms. 
Meshes, big and little, appeared, and 
soon were used not only for dresses 
and sweaters but also for hats, bags, 
belts, hose, and the most absurdly amus- 
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ing gloves. Then came cotton laces, 
exquisitely patterned. 

But not content with this wide 
variety of weaves, the manufacturers 
set about adding color to the new cotton 
fabrics. Many shades of blue were 
popular; watermelon pink became a 
favorite; and then, from the pastels, 
the weavers turned their attention to 
stripes and checks. 

Now cotton reigns on every hand. 
From sports to workshop and office was 
but a step, leading to the final triumph, 
the soirée. This régime was hailed 
happily by women of the Southwest, 
who feel fortunate indeed in being 
able to indulge their desires for com- 
fort and economy, as well as beauty, 
in clothes. If they must watch their 
budgets but still wish to be in the 
fashion, cotton solves their problems. 
If the low cost of being well dressed 
means nothing to them, they may 
choose for evening a cotton piqué 
which is as heavy as the finest quality 
of satin. 

Thus those of us timid souls who fol- 
low the dictates of Paris and are awed 
by the word “import” should thank 
Madame Chanel for putting the ap- 
proval of her original personality on 
cotton, for now we can indulge with 
impunity our long-suppressed South- 
western desires for an indigenous 
fashion. 

Dallas Mary Reip 


A REGIONAL AUTOLYCUS 

To the Editors of the 
Southwest Review. 
Qs: It is becoming increasing dif- 

ficult to believe that ballad-mak- 
ing is a closed account, but not even 
Professor Pound herself has hinted 
that broadsides are being sold on the 
streets of a modern city today. I en- 
close a photograph of “Autolycus, 
1932”, with his pack of “godlie bal- 
letts” over his shoulder and one of 


them “in print a-life” in his hand.’ 
He was first observed in Oak Cliff, 
Dallas. A few questions revealed the 
fact that he composes the lyrics—all 
pious, for they sell better—and sets 
them to music, with the help of his 
daughter, in a smal] town near-by, 
where they are printed. With copies 
of some half-dozen different songs, he 
comes to Dallas to offer them at five 
cents each to housewives at their front 
doors. 


Dallas Joun Lee Brooks 


BARBECUE DAY 


To the Editors of the 
Southwest Review. 


Gu: I mark with regret the pas 
ing of the old Southwestern Bar- 
becue Day, for with it will go many 
of the most picturesque customs of the 
Old West. Today the barbecue comes 
all hot and fresh from the pig stand 
across the street, but in the good old 
days the family, all fresh and hot, 
came miles and miles to the barbecue. 

The barbecue was real in those days, 
and the pig stand was as yet unknown. 
For days and days preparations were 
made for the feast. For several nights 
before the banquet, crews of men 
worked, digging long narrow ditches, 
piling cord-wood into the ditches after 
they were done. Then, iron bars and 
chicken-wire were stretched over the 
top in final preparation for the roast- 
ing. 

The day before the feed two or 
three yearlings and several goats were 
slaughtered, hung up on the limbs of 
the trees, and judiciously cut. That 
night the wood in the ditches was set 
on fire and burned down to thick 
masses of live red coals. The meat was 
then placed on the bars and wire, and 


*The Editors regret their inability to re- 
produce the photograph in the Southwest 
Review. 
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the barbecuing had begun. After the 
meat had cooked the whole night, it 
was all ready for the crowd. 

And the crowd was not long in 
gathering. All night long the cowboys 
had been drifting in from the range 
in small groups, to watch Don Juan 
Pacheco (or some other Old Mexican), 
who really knew when meat was done 
up brown, wandering up and down the 
rows with a bucket of vinegar sprinkled 
with salt and pepper. The old fellow 
swabbed the pieces with the contents 
of the bucket, and while he turned 
them over slowly he sang snatches 
from “La Golondrina”’, “La Paloma”, 
“La Cucaracha”, or some other old 
cancién from Spain or Mexico. Some- 
times a coyote or two joined in on the 
chorus with a high tenor wail, and 
later came up nearer the fire, watching 
the barbecue with shining eyes. Often 
the air was filled with yells and songs 
of the cowboys coming home from a 
baile. Then all through the night the 
crowd around the fires sang and told 
tales, while they sampled the cooking 
meat. 

At about ten or eleven in the morn- 
ing the barbecuing was ended, and by 
that time all the people from the 
neighboring ranches and towns were 
on hand. They amused themselves 
with gambling, games, and gossip, un- 
til about twelve, when there was a 
rattling of tin pans from the pits and 
the shout, “Come on an’ get it!”” The 
women folks had brought every kind 
of pie and cake as well as pickles and 
bread and butter, and the tables im- 
provised from planks were heavily 
spread. Over to one side, on its own 
special fire, was a five-gallon Swift's 
lard can full of black coffee. Then 
the eating and drinking began, and 
went on in full swing until the tables 
were cleaned up and the coffee pail 
was empty. 

After eating, the crowd turned to 


amusement. Sometimes there would be 
a rodeo, with bronco-busting, steer- 
riding, and bulldogging. At other 
times there would be a ball game. 
Political bosses and job-seekers would 
be in hog heaven, tickling the ears of 
the listeners, and more than often 
misleading their minds with flowery 
speeches on the momentous questions 
of the day. Shy young couples took 
advantage of the day for courtship, 
and slipped in many a kiss between 
bites of custard pie. 

As the sun began to set, all the 
people began the long trip back home, 
tired as Walker fox-hounds after a 
long race, but happy. 

Now, under the benign influence of 
social evolution, the pig stand and the 
automobile have done their part in 
causing Barbecue Day to pass out. But 
with its going (which must be con- 
sidered inevitable) will depart one of 
the most colorful customs of the 
Southwest. 

Albuquerque M. 


A TEXAS ETCHER 


To the Editors of the 
Southwest Review. 
G™: Some years ago I spent six 
weeks of early spring in Texas, 
lured there by the balmy air for which 
the state is famous. It was during the 
lifetime of Governor Hogg, who was 
enjoying a rest at the same place I 
was. From him I learned more about 
Texas in thirty days than I had 
learned before in thirty years—an ob- 
vious illustration of the advantage of 
propinquity. Even if my mind could 
contain statistics, the marvelous array 
that I acquired then would probably 
be out of date now. But I recall the 
amazement I felt when I learned the 
number of northern states that could 
be neatly packed within the confines 
of Texas with no crowding; and I re- 
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member, along with the ‘interesting 
facts, some excellent and entertaining 
stories. The principal thing I learned, 
however, was that if there was any- 
thing of value in Texas, it was likely 
to be known and broadcasted. 

But now that the genial Governor 
is gone, I am writing for fear you 
may not realize that Texas has pro- 
duced an artist of decidedly original 
tendencies. It may seem presumptu- 
ous to bring this news to you from 
Chicago, which is generally noted for 
its bombs and bandits; but we also 
have a fine Art Museum here which 
holds exhibitions throughout the year. 
In these exhibitions, etchings printed 
in color by Miss Elizabeth E. Keefer 
of Alpine have been seen and admired 
for several seasons. Among the thou- 
sands of prints that pass through my 
hands as Secretary of the Chicago So- 
ciety of Etchers (which is interna- 
tional in scope), there have been no 
others dealing with her subjects or 
handled in her way. Instead of choos- 
ing subjects that are already much 
overdone, Miss Keefer wisely makes a 
study of the life of Indians, the only 
phase of really American life left. 
She does it so well, not only as an 
accurate recording of these people, but 
as an artistic achievement, that she 
merits the gratitude of good Ameri- 
cans. We have a right to share in your 
pride, since she received much of her 
training in Chicago, as well as from 
the late Joseph Pennell in New York. 

But technique is of benefit only 
when it is wisely used; and Miss 


Keefer has shown her wisdom in do 
ing original work. By visiting the 
fiestas, she has made records of some 
hundred and fifty Indian dances. As 
the Indians do not permit photography 
or even sketching if they are aware 
of it, the artist must have a retentive 
memory in order to record postures 
and details of costume. Interest in 
and knowledge of the subject, ability 
to draw, and determination have over- 
come many obstacles for Miss Keefer, 
who has depicted the Buffalo Dance, 
the Eagle Dance, the Corn Dance, and 
many other ceremonials of the Indians, 
To be sure, artists have developed 
among the Indians who are record- 
ing in an abstract and decorative way 
the manners and costumes of their 
people, but their work is usually done 
in water color and is therefore lim- 
ited in circulaticn, while etchings may 
be duplicated and so made available 
to a larger audience. 

Miss Keefer does other subjects in 
etching and aquatint, but her Indian 
prints represent her most important 
work, Lest Texans, and more partic- 
ularly the citizens of Houston, her 
birthplace, should feel that my tribute 
implies neglect on their part, I will 
admit seeing enthusiastic newspaper 
accounts of Miss Keefer’s exhibitions 
there and praise for her work, even 
predictions of a distinguished career. 
So this handshake from the Middle 
West is in the nature of appreciation 
and congratulation from an etcher of 
many years’ experience. 

Chicago. Bertua E. Jaques 
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